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INTRODUCTION. 



Ik the following pages I purpose developing a new 
argument in £eiyour of Independency and Beligious 
Freedom : arguing that Independency is the only 
form of Ecclesiastical Polity which harmonizes with 
the Laws of the Universe, the Teachings of Beason^ 
and the Intuitions of the Human SouL 

In the first and second chapters is discussed the 
general principle of Independency, as illusfcrated in 
the Unity and Variety discovered in every depart- 
ment of Nature. These principles are farther 
illustrated in Appendix I. : the Notes being given 
for the benefit of those of my readers who have 
given but little attention to the* study of Nature. 
My object has been, not to discuss Ecclesiastical 
Independency by an appeal to Scripture, or histori- 
cal arguments, and show how this harmonizes with 
the Teaching of the Universe ; but the reverse, to 
discuss and define Independency as taught by 
Nature, Beason, and Conscience, and then to apply 
this to a few of the most popular existing forms of 
ecclesiastical polity. I have adopted this method 
of proof rather than a lengthy reference to the 
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New Testament, not because I believe that the 
logical result of an examination of the teachings of 
the Apostles would lead to any other conclusion, 
but because the Scriptural argument has been so 
ably and frequently developed by other authors, 
while the argument here presented to the intelligent 
reader has not, so &r as I know, been even touched 
upon. 

Some of my friends, who hold opinions differing 
widely from those expressed in the following pages, 
will say: "Why make this agitation ? Why not let 
us alone? Such discussions have a tendency to 
create bad feeling between neighbours who have 
lived for years on friendly terms. Let uls alone. 
We don't interfere with you, and why should you 
interfere with us ? " 

This appeal is full of Mlacies. I intend not to 
pen a single word which can have any tendency to 
destroy the peace of friends or Bsimilies. What I 
say, I say in the spirit of love. It is not my inten- 
tion to show that all those who profess to be Inde- 
pendents are more consistent, rational, or pious, 
than those who belong to other sections of the 
Church of Christ. I have found inconsistent and 
intolerant bigots among Independents, as well as 
among Close Communion Baptists, Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, Anglican Churchmen, and Roman Ca- 
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thoHca. I have found belonging to each of these 
sections, noble-hearted and pious men — men of 
whom the world was not worthy. Men may have 
better hearts than heads — better actions than 
creeds — and live &r beyond the narrow circle of 
the sect to which they belong. I discuss not hbn, 
"however, hut principlbs. We cannot aU be right, 
though we may all be wrong. It is my wish to 
find the truth and teach it. I am either right or 
wrong. If I am wrong, I shall ever esteem as my 
best friend, the man who wUl try to put me right, 
though he may be unsuccessful. If I believe I 
have found the truth, it is my duty, in the spirit of 
meekness, to teach it to others. But some who 
hold other opinions say, "we don't want your teach- 
ing; we are satisfied with being what we are." Very 
likely ; but does that alter my duty, or lessen my 
obligation % By no. means. The Chinese have no 
wish to have our Bibles, any more than our opium. 
They say " keep your Bibles at home for yourselves 
and your children. We don't want them. We 
have gods and Bibles of our own. Let us enjoy 
them. We don't interfere with you, and why 
should you interfere with us?" Does this appeal 
lessen our anxiety, or diminish our effort to send 
the Gospel to China % Does this declaration lessen 
their need of it ? No ! The rule of Scripture is. 
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" Let your light so shine before men " — ^let us help 
one another. 

It will be observed that greater space is given to 
the consideration of the Principles of the Church of 
England, than to that of the principles of any 
other section of the Church of Christ, and that for 
two reasons : 

1. — Because all men — both in and out of ihe 
Church — are not agreed as to whether its principles 
are Romanistic, Rationalistic, or Evangelical ; 
whereas, there is but one opinion about the princi- 
ples of Dissenters. 

2. — Because we are all responsible for the teach- 
ing of the Ohurch of England, as it is sanctioned 
and supported by us, that is, by the State, of which 
we form a part. In this discussion, however, I 
have been &r more lenient than many of the lead- 
ing Evangelical Clergymen, as will appear from 
quotations given in Appendix III. 

All I ask for is, that the work be carefully and 
conscientiously read. If I have &iled to prove my 
positions, I have done evil to none : if I have suc- 
ceeded in the proo^ I may have done good to many. 
Any how, I have done my work with a pure con- 
science, and now leave the result in the hands of 
Him, who is "the way, the truth, and the life." 



CHAPTER I. 



THE ARCHETYPAL UNITY OF THE 

UNIVERSE. 



Nothing is isolated and alone. Every object, great 
and small, in the universe, is influenced by every 
other. Between every orb and atom in the infini- 
tude of space is found a bond of brotherhood. On 
a clear winter night, a thousand stars are visible to 
the naked eye ; but if the power of vision be aug- 
mented by telescopic aid, they increase in magni- 
tude by degrees, and in number by myriads. One 
small star, sparkling on the surface of a dark abyss, 
is resolved into two or more. The first glance 
through the telescope may even show th^m one ; 
but by and by, with careful observation, they are 
seen clearly distinct, though still very near to one 
another. Watch them for days or years. They retain 
their relative positions, and move aroimd a common 
centre-generally, what seems to be the centre of 
gravity of the system to which they belong — oi: 

B 
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they revolye around each other ; or one moves 
away beyond the rest, diminishing In brilliancy 
every day, imtil at length it becomes invisible : yet, 
after years of wandering from its associate worlds, 
it returns again and shines as brightly as ever. 
The distances between these orbs of light are incal- 
culably great, though they seem so near ; but their 
distances from other stars are greater, and firom our 
earth are greater still : yet such are the laws im- 
pressed upon created objects — ^that each of those 
distant orbs influences ours : and that every sin- 
gle drop of water in the ocean, or dewdrop trem- 
bling on a blade of grass, or grain of sand upon the 
shore, influences those distant stars as well as all 
others in the broad expanse of heaven, and is influ- 
enced by them in return. The motion even of an 
insect's wing, fluttering in the sunbeam, and the 
gyrations of the smallest animalcule swimming in a 
globule of water, half a line in diameter, as it moves 
in search of food, or the protrusion of the extem- 
porised foot or finger of the lowest forms of Khizo-. 
pods as they form a current within the globule 
wave to satisfy the wants of nature, cause, every 
star in the universe to tremble in its orbit, in pro- 
portion to the moving force^ diminished as the 
square of the distance, but in no case annihilated. 
This world in which we live, with its teeming 
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population, great and small, affect^ not only other 
worlds, by the force of gravitation, 'but the inhahi- 
tanU of the most distant star on the confines of the 
imiverse, by means of the disturbance caused by 
voluntary action, in the great ocean of electric force, 
in which all worlds move, and by which all beings 
are affected. Nerve-force and electricity are closely 
allied to each other, though not, in every way, 
identical. Experiments prove to a demonstration 
that they mutually influence each other. Thought 
and emotion affect the nerve-force. Nerve force 
contracts the muscles, and muscular contraction 
moves the arm. Nerve-force passes with lightening 
speed through the nerve-fluid. The equilibrium of 
the internal, and thence of the external, electricity 
is thereby disturbed. The disturbance may be 
small and imperceptible ; yet, as the sunbeam 
bottled up, and kept in a dark place for many years, 
turns black, an attenuated film of iodide or chloride 
of silver or uranium — though nothing can make so 
small a quantity of treasured light perceptible to 
the human eye — so the electric perturbation, how- 
ever small, caused by one thought, or a momentary 
feeling of the human heart, sends forth an influence 
through every world and every being in the wide 
creation ; and this influence cdn never cease to be. 
All worlds and objects give proof of common 
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brotherhood, not only by bonds of mutual influence, 
but also by their form of body and motion through 
space. The ellipse is a geometrical figure which 
includes the natural motion and the pnoiitiye form 
of all physical objects. All planets^ and comets, 
and stars, whose motion has been observed and ex- 
amined, move in ellipses, and have the centre of 
their motion in one of the focL The course of some 
approaches the circle ; while others, in portions of 
their orbits, describe a parabola ; but the circle and 
the parabola are only particular cases of the ellipse : 
the former a case in which the major and minor 
axes are equal, or in which the eccentricity is no- 
thing and the foci coincide ; and the latter, where 
the major axis is infinite, or the eccentricity is un- 
limited. The revolution of an ellipse upon its axis 
describes the model figure of which suns, planets, 
moon, and earth are copies. The exceptions to this 
universal law in inorganic nature are apparent rather 
than real Bocks and minerals assume diflerent 
forms, by deposition and crystalization ; yet it 
must be borne in mind that the densest element in 
nature can be reduced to the fluid state, and even 
into that of vapour, a state in which every object 
once was found. The ellipsoidal in form, and the 
elliptical in motion, embraced every single atom in 
the universe, at one period of its existence. The 
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stratified by deposition, and the angular by crys- 
talization, are departures from the archetypal form, 
and are instances of the diversities ever observable 
in development, to which I shall refer in the next 
chapter. 

The ellipse, in its revolution, forms the archetype 
of organic beings, as well as of inorganic matter. 
All organized beings, whether vegetable or animal, 
originate in a cell — an ellipsoid — which is physi- 
cally the same in the two great divisions of nature, 
though chemically different. The original vegetable 
cell is enclosed in an integument or cellwall, com- 
posed of cellulose (C24HjoOaQ), supposed to be lined by 
an imperceptible albuminous membrane ; whereas 
the animal cell — ^though similar in structure — diflfers 
in this : that the cellulose membrane is absent, and 
the wall of albumin {^i^v^M^ioflfsd ^ highly 
developed. These cells, regularly formed at the 
commencement of life, like most other objects in 
creation, assume, iu time other forms, and lose 
nearly all marks of their common origin. From 
these cells, however, are developed, according to the 
arrangement of Providence, the roots, stems, leaves, 
and flowers of plants ; as well as the blood, bone, 
nerve, and muscle of animals. In many of the 
cryptogamic, or flowerless plants, as algoe or sea 
weeds, the cells retain through life their globular or 
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ellipsoidal form ; i^rhile in lichens, which have the 
resemblance of stems, they are elongated. This is 
more evident in the fimgi ; and still more so in 
moeses and ferns. By an examination of different 
genera and species, in different stages of their de- 
velopment, the original cell-form may be found in 
every state of transition, from the ellipsoid to all 
the other forms it assumes in nature. 

I see no reason for the adoption of the theory — 
propounded by some naturalists, in addition, or op- 
position to the original manifestation of life, animal 
or vegetable, referred to above — which regards crys- 
talization as the transition state of matter from the 
inorganic to the organic form. Crystals produce 
only crystals ; and these are generally composed of 
one elementary substance ; whereas organized mat- 
ter, however simple and recently formed, is never 
found composed of less than three elements. 

No thoughtful investigator of nature can fail to 
observe that there are thus marks of common bro- 
therhood between the dew drops which glitter in 
the sun ray, the rain drops which &Jil from the 
clouds, or the vapour which forms them, or rises as 
mist from the valley, the earth itself, the sun, the 
moon, and all the stars, and the grass of the field, 
the trees of the forest, and the coimtless forms of 
animal existences, from the amorphous sponge even 
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to man himself. Plants may differ from animals in 
their method of growth, the consumption of car- 
bonic acid instead of oxygen, and a thousand othier 
points in detail ; yet the analogy in form and func- 
tion of the bark to the skin, the stomata to the 
air tubes of insects, the leaves to the lungs and 
gills, and of many others, is too clear and beautiful 
to escape our notice. 

The method of nutrition, or the taking of nour- 
ishment into the system, and the renovation and 
continuation of life are the same in principle, though 
differing in detail, in all animated beings. The pro- 
perties of their food are similar, though derived from 
different sources, and taken into the system in a 
different state. Plants, with the exception of fungi, 
have their food reduced to its inorganic combina- 
tions ; whereas animals can live only on food previ- 
ously developed into an organized condition. While 
they differ in the nature of their food, they yet 
agree in this, that nothing — no nourishment — enters 
either an animal or a plant in an elemental state. 
The food of animals is evidently a combination, 
though that of plants is not so clearly such. Car- 
bon, however, as vegetable food, is extracted from 
the air and water, in solution, in the combined form 
of carbonic acid (CO2) ; nitrogen and hydrogen in 
the form of ammonia (NH4O) ; hydrogen also in 
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the form of water (HO) ; and oxygen is probably 
extracted from all these combinations. The only 
apparent exception to this universal law, is the ab- 
sorption of oxygen, by animals, in the process of 
respiration. Oxygen thus taken, however, is not a 
part of animal food, but performs the important 
work of a scavenger : passing in the blood globules 
to the decayed carbon, which is a solid,- and there- 
fore as such cannot be removed; and combim'ng 
with it, it forms a gas — carbonic acid — which is 
soluble in water and blood, and is thus conveyed to 
the lungs for expulsion. Thus reminding us that 
each of the great departments of the Universe has 
its scavenger ; oxygen belonging to the inorganic ; 
fungi to the vegetable j and starfish, actinisD, fliei^ 
beetles, hyoenas, &c., to the animal kingdoms re- 
spectively. 

It is a universal law of nature, too, that all the 
food of living beings must be reduced to the fluid, 
or gaseous, state previous to absorption. In the 
case of the majority of plants this fluid exists, in a 
prepared state, in the earth, and is taken up by 
their roots. In some it is abstracted from the 
water in which they live, or from the moist air in 
the case of others. In addition to the fluid existing 
about the roots, some plants are provided with, 
what may be called, vegetable stomachs^ which are 
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generally parts of the leaves or appendages to them. 
In the wild pine of the tropic, (Tillandiia Urticu' 
lata,) are hollow cups for the holding of water, &c., 
to supply its wants. The most interesting examples 
of vegetable stomachs are found in the various kinds 
of pitcher plants existing in the east. The pitcher 
plant of China, (Nepenthes distillatoria,) has its 
pitcher filled with fluid ; whilst that of the East 
Indies, (IHschidia Baffiesitma,) has its pitcher half 
fOled with black ants, which have been, as it were, 
swallowed alive, and thus, like the Yenus*s fly trap, 
CJDioncea Muscipulaj) the plant derives nourish- 
ment, or nitrogen, from the ammonia formed by the 
decomposition of animal matter. 

The process of absorption, which is the same in 
principle in all the animated beings which have 
ever existed on the globe, reminds us of the primi- 
tive archetype which is the basis of their structures. 
Food being reduced into the fluid state enters the 
system not by capillary attraction, propulsion, or 
suction, but by endosmose — a process distinct in 
its nature from any of these. This is a universal 
law in reference to all living forms. The principle 
and modus operandi are the same in all, though 
there may be great variety in the distribution of 
absorbents, as is evident from the following particu- 
lars : — In the cryptogamic Thallogens, or alg», 
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fungi, and lichens, the absorbents are generally dis- 
tributed over the entire sur&ce of the body ; while 
in all the phanerotgamic plants, they are confined 
to a limited portion of the sur&ce only, and princi- 
pally to the newly formed tissue at the extremities 
of the roots, (spongioleaj. The variations in ani- 
mals are similar to those in plants. The distribu- 
tion of absorbents is generally over the sur&ce in 
many porifers, as sponges, as well as in some of the 
lower orders of entozoa, or worms, though some of 
these are provided with mouths and armed with 
hooks, which, however, are not used to catch or 
hold the prey, but simply to fix themselves in the 
desired position. Their mouths are seldom used for 
the admission of food to any organ of digestion or 
absorption. In many polyps the actual absorption 
is confined to a part of the surfitce ; but the other 
part will answer the same purpose equally well, as 
may be seen by turning the animal inside out like 
a glove finger. In the higher animals, however, — 
as in the higher plants— the absorbents are invari- 
ably confined to a particular and limited locality, 
as the spongioles of the former, and the villi of the 
mucous membrane of the intestines in the latter. 

The most superficial student of animal life and 
structure must at once be struck with the many 
points in which the common authorship of all the 
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&mia of the earth is indicated. All are formed 
after the same original archetypal model, not only 
in the chemical and physical nature of their food^ 
and the method of its introduction into the system, 
but also in its conveyance — ^being propelled by a cen- 
tral force to every part of the body, where the re- 
novating fluid may be required to remove that 
which, if left, would become a source of corruption 
and of death, and to replace it by wholesome tissue. 
Traces of a central organ of propulsion may be 
found in the lowest rhizopods, such as the amoeba^ 
which has neither limbs, nor mouth, nor stomach, 
though it is endowed with a power to extemporize alL 
It may be seen in position and form, though not in 
motion, in trematodes, (as Amphistoma eonicwm.) 
It is almost perfect in many infusoria, and is 
known as the vascular system in worms, the dorsal 
vessel in insects, and the two-lobed organ of mol- 
luscs and fishes. It has three lobes in reptiles, 
four in the perfectly constructed hearts of mam- 
mals and birds, and is seen in a state of transition 
in that of the crocodile. 

I have no need to remind my readers of the one 
original plan which is the basis of all neurotic 
arrangements, and is invariably seen, especially in 
the relative position of the ganglia of special sense, 
when their presence can be discovered, and in the 
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nature and design of neurotic tissue, from the most 
delicate filaments discovered in the lower beings to 
the full developed brain of the shark, lion, elephant, 
chimpanzee, and the unrivalled cerebral develop- 
ment found in the brain of man. 

As a further proof and illustration of the arche- 
typal unity of the universe, manifested especially in 
organized beings, it may be mentioned that, when 
one part or organ Mh to do the work appointed for 
it, by accident or design, another part or organ en- 
deavours to do its work in addition to its own, and. 
often succeeds. The roots of plants are the propeif 
channels for the introduction of oiourishment into 
the system ; yet if the roots fe,il to extract, nutri- 
ment from the soil, the leaves or the general surface 
performs this duty, as may be, naturally seen in the 
OrchidesD, Cactese, &c. In. the lower animals this is ' 
common ; and there are cases even in man when 
no food could be taken in by the usual channel, in 
consequence of the temporary closing of the oesopha- 
gus by a tumour, or of the teeth by tetanus, nour- 
ishment has been absorbed in the form of milk, cod 
liver oil, &c., by the skin, and by the intestines by 
enema ; and when the bowels have &.iled to perform 
their allotted part in the economy of life, the skin, 
the kidneys, and the limgs, have relieved the sys- 
tem, and thus prevented death, when it must have 
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occurred, had not this wise arrangement of mutual 
aid existed. 

A small twig from a tree, or cutting from a plant, 
still possessing life, and placed in the earth, has a 
tendency to develope roots and other parts of which 
it may be deficient. A hydra, also, actinia, and 
many others of the lower animals, will, from a small 
fragment of the living being, produce all parts, and 
become a complete animal similar to the one from 
which the fragment was cut. Star fishes, crabs, and 
lobsters, as is well known, have the power of form- 
ing new limbs, in the place of those lost by acci- 
dent. The partial development of the tail of a 
tadpole into a new animal existence shows that, 
where the process is not fully successful, the ten- 
dency is the same. The principle exists, also, in a 
similar manner, in the higher animals, as in mam- 
mals and birds, for parts of bone or flesh removed 
are re-formed by a process of nature, a« are also 
hairs eradicated ; and ii^ by accident or design, an 
artery be closed at one part by obstruction or liga- 
ture, the artery itself — even that part most distant 
from the central organ of propulsion — does not be- 
come useless, but another passage is formed, by 
which the current of life may pass along in its 
course, by the enlargement and adaptation of the 
small lateral communications or anastomoses. 
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The relation of all organiied beings to light, and 
its influence, is too important not to be mentioned 
here. The carbonic acid of the air and water is 
absorbed by the leaves and roots of plants, and is 
decomposed, as it circulates in the nourishing fluid, 
into its primary elements, the oxygen being given 
back to the air, and the carbon deposited as wood 
fibre : yet the influence of light has been proved by 
experiments to be essential to the decomposition of 
the carbonic acid. Light is, also, well known to be 
essential to the development of the chlorophyl, 
which pervades the tissue of vegetables, and espe- 
cially the starch cells, and gives that peculiar and 
beautiful tint to the grass of the field, and the trees 
of the forest, which is so agreeable to the eye. 
Light is equally necessary to the perfect develop- 
ment of most animals, and perhaps to all during 
some stage of their transformations. The tadpole — 
the early state of the firog — breathes by means of 
gills. Lungs are gradually formed, and when the 
formation of these is complete, the tadpole becomes 
a firog and breathes the air by lungs ; yet light is 
an essential element of this development, for in the 
dark the animal grows only into a great monster 
tadpole, and never attains its higher form of being.* 

♦ In a Paper read before the Boyal Society, Jan. 23rd, 1862, 
Dr. Higginbottom questioned the accuracy of this statement in 
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Thus we find, that, amid all the diversities of 
nature, which are so pleasing, the whole Universe, 
physical and organic, is formed after the same great 
archetypal model, and is pervaded hy a principle of 
nnity. Stars and stones, dew drops and vapour, 
plants and animals, have all some things in common 
— ^ties, hy which they are all hound in one common 
brotherhood ; marks, by which they may all be 
traced to one common Parentage. There is a 

XJNITY IN THE UNIVERSE, THOUGH THIS UNITT 

HAS ITS FIXED LIMITS, as will be shown in the 
next chapter. 

If God brought man into existence, I should ex- 
pect to find in him, also, traces of the great original 
type, after which all created beings are formed. In 
this expectation I am not disappointed ; for I find 
that he is subject to the same physical and organic 
laws— origination, nutrition, respiration, growth, 
maturity, decay, and death. The nature of his food, 
and the chemical elements of his body, are like those 
of other animals. Men may widely differ from each 
other in detail, yet are they one in the erect state of 
their bodies, the possession of a true hand with op- 
posable thumb ; the large dimensions of the facial 

leferenoe to the tadpole, and showed that he was successful in 
securing the full development of several tadpoles in dark cellars, 
at temperatures varying from 51® to 60^^ Fahrenheit. See 
Appendix 1. 
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angle ; the numerous and intricate conTolations of 
the cerebrum ; the possession of articulate speech, 
and power of ratiocination. There is, also, in all men, 
a tendency to worship, felt need of something more 
than all this world can give; a consciousness — in 
some cases vague, but ever sure — of future being 
and responsibility. The laws of thought and the 
nature of intuitions are alike in all. These may 
differ in strength, degree, and actiyity, but in their 
nature they are identical. The axioms of Euclid are 
felt to be true in every age and among every people. 
'' The whole is greater than its part " ; and even 
" two straight lines cannot enclose a space," require 
no demonstration. No man arrived, by successive 
steps of reasoning, at a conclusion otherwise than 
''That spheres have to one another the triplicate 
ratio of their diameters." This is simply intuition 
developed. The plain facts which are called '' self 
evident truths," fully expanded in a certain direc- 
tion by the powers of reason, make the most ab- 
stract truth of geometry as intelligible as the simplest 
arithmetical process, such as that two and two make 
four. Every man must thus think if he thinks at 
all upon the subject. 

If it should please God to give mankind a Reve- 
lation, I should expect that Revelation to recognize 
this grand and universal principle of unity — to re- 
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cognize the fact, tbat man can think only in a cer- 
tain way, in harmony with certain laws of thought, 
and that he can feel only in a certain fixed manner. 
He can never contradict his intuitions, accept as 
true what they declare to be false, or believe the 
accuracy of deductions which are contrary to their 
declarations. Man can approve of nothing con- 
demned by his moral nature, or accept as an article 
of faith that which is opposed to reason. I am not, 
therefore, surprised that the Bible, as a Divine Reve- 
lation, should address the reason of man, and appeal 
to his conscience. As the Author of the Bible, Rea- 
son and Conscience is the same, there must be per- 
fect harmony between them. It follows, therefore, 
that every man must be the author of his own creed. 
He can receive nothing upon the mere ipse dixit of 
another, unless it harmonises with his Reason, and 
agrees with his Intuitions and Conscience. What he 
has never investigated, cannot rightly be to him an 
object of faith. They may harmonize with Reason, or 
they may not ; and, until he has had an opportunity 
of submitting them to a comparison, he can neither 
believe them nor disbelieve them. Many men have 
nef er examined* the theory of the nebular origin of 
the universe, or the evidence for and against the 
existence of a lunar atmosphere, or the influence of 
of the moon on the clouds or on the brain. These 
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men can have no intelligent belief or disbelief on the 
subjects in question^ and liaye neither right nor 
power to express an opinion. That a man should 
repeat his ** I believe/' or subscribe to forty or a 
hundred articles, when he has never examined ten 
of them and found them to agree with the deduc- 
tions of Reason, and the intuitions of the Soul, is 
simply absurd : and hence it is clear, that no system 
of ecclesiastical polity which imposes upon its mem- 
bers the numerous articles of a stereotyped creed, 
to examine all of which, as they should be examined 
before they are thoroughly believed and received, 
requires the greater part of a man's life time, can- 
sot be in harmony with the plain teaching of Na- 
ture, or the fixed laws of the Universe.* 

* See Appendix L 






CHAPTER II. 



THE DEVELOPMENTAL DIVERSITIES OP 

THE UNIVERSE. 



In the preceding chapter I have shown that there is 
a principle of unity which pervades the whole Uni- 
yerse of matter and of mind ; that aU ohjects, great 
and small are related to each other — ^bear upon them 
the same marks of creative skill, and are united in 
one great universal brotherhood. The bonds of 
unity are closer, stronger, and more numerous in 
some cases than in others ; yet, while it is true that 
there is nothing isolated and alone, it is also equally 
true, that there are no two objects, however similar, 
which are identical ! Diversity is as universal as 
unity, and as necessary. This is implied in the 
language of inspiration, "Every man in his own 
order."* Paul enunciates a general principle, and 
makes of it a particular application. This applica- 

♦ 1 Cor. XV. 23. 
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tion is made to Adam, who, by his life, " brottglit 
sin to our world, and all our woe ** ; and to Christ, 
the Saviour of man, who, by His death, brought 
life into the world, and all our bHsd.. 

The great principle enunciated in the words^ 
" every man in his own order," is this : — every man 
has a work to do — every man is fully qualified, by 
the great Author of Nature, for the work appointed 
for him. 2^o two men are destined for precisely 
the same work ; or are endowed with precisely the 
same qualifications. No two men occupy the same 
position in the scale of being, or in the scale of 
moral influence. The differences are as numerous 
as the individuals : yet is there for each one a work 
for which he is better adapted than any other. We 
may envy the povrers, resourses, and occupations of 
others ; yet God has made us as we are. We have 
the powers — mental, moral, and physical — ^with 
which he has endowed us, and have a distinct work 
to do for God, and for that work we are better fitted 
than any other persons in the world — each for his 
own work — " every man in his own order." 

It is implied that each man essentially differs 
from all others. 

That we should vary in our powers, tastes, and 
spheres of operation, might have been expected 
antecedently. No two objects of Qod^s creation 
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cjre alike. They may approach each other inde- 
finitely near, but still are they never identically the 
same. The absence of uniformity — in feet, diver- 
sity — is the most distinctive feature of the Universe. 
Variations ever varying, is the law, from the most 
volatile gas to the most durable element, not ex- 
cepting the granite or the diamond. 

Those coimtless myriads of sparkling orbs, which 
cover the great dome of the world like dust of pol- 
ished silver, are all beautiful and grand : yet, " one 
star differeth from another star in glory." One is 
large, the other inconceivably small, and between 
these there is an endless variety. One is so brilliant 
that it dazzles the eye which ventures to gaze upon 
its fire j another is so dim that it requires an in- 
strument of mavellous power to make it visible at 
ally and fi*om one to the other is found the most 
delicate gradation of splendour. They vary in 
form, size, motion, brilliancy, influence, colour, and 
destiny. The same star passes through diflerent 
relative and absolute changes, now pouring forth a 
stream of glory, and now comparatively dim or 
altogether obscured. 

This world is also friU of ever varying varieties. 
No two organisms are alike, however near they may 
approximate each other. Every genus, species, 
variety, and even individual, is different from every 
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other. The chemical elements of plants, their phy- 
sical structure, the shape of their rootlets, the colour 
of their stems, and the form of their flowers, end- 
lessly vary. Again, in the arrangements of things, 
variety is the rulq, uniformity the exception. 

I 

It would have &icilitated scientific classification, 
had all plants of one class been located in one 
country, and all of another in different parts of the 
world. Had the arrangement been ours, the sum- 
mit of the mountain would, perhaps, have been 
decked with lichens, the slopes covered with ferns, 
the caves lined with fimgi, the valley and the plain 
adorned with every species aad variety by itseK 
But here, "Grod's thoughts are not our thoughts, 
and his ways not our ways." Man seeks uniformity 
in the world and in religion. God's rule is variety, 

A stream of water, clear as heaven's light, issues 
from the granite rock. Every drop, as it glitters in 
its fell, reflecting the rainbow beauty of the sunbeam, 
drops into a soft and silky bed of moss, encircled by 
tall grass. The rock is covered with many a dif- 
ferent kind of th(B lowest forms of vegetation ; and 
the avenue that leads through the forest to the gen- 
tle spring is adorned with many forms of flowering 
plants, which: breathe forth their sweetest fragrance, 
and smile in the glorious sunshine, serving God and 
man while their frail life continues, and when all 
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their work is done they droop and die. Grod's 
object is beauty — ^His method and plan is variety. 

But as the most masterly composition of music, 
whether by Haydn, Handel, or Mozart, is full of 
variety — ^no two bars, or two parts, being precisely 
alike— yet, every note is in harmony with every 
other, and from one to the other there is a most 
beautiful cadence or ascent : so in the infinite 
varieties and diversities of created things there is a 
union though no uniformity, harmony without 
unison, and poetry and grandeur to enchant the 
soul of man, and inspire him with awe and admira- 
tion of the great Author of all. 

The question then is — Does this law of variety 
exist in Man as it evidently does in the stars of 
heaven, and in the flora and &una of earth 1 

From the study of the other works of God, I 
am prepared to expect ^variety in the human spe- 
cies; and, in harmony with the great principle 
which pervades the whole creation, we find that 
men differ in phjrsical structure, cranial type, der- 
mal colour, moral susceptibilities, mental tastes, 
and intellectual powers. 

No two men are precisely alike in colour, form, 
strength of muscle or of brain. This diversity is 
not a curse, but a blessing. By this we recognize 
each other. 
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In recognising our friends^ most of us depend 
chiefly on sight, by which we*discover the differ- 
ences which exist in men's features — no two features 
being in every way alike. But the blind man de- 
pends on the powers of hearing and feeling, and dis- 
tinguishes men most readily by their voice — no two 
voices being precisely alike, however near their 
approximation. 

Minds also differ. All souls as well as bodies 
have been cast in different moulds. To think alike, 
as to look alike, is a natural, physical, impossibility. 

Men may be known by their thoughts. Think- 
ing men are known to have a peculiar cast of their 
own. An author writes a book. You read it 
carefully. If you have been accustomed to recog- 
nize men by their thoughts, rather than by their 
voice and physiognomy, you will recogniae the same 
author in another volume though it come to you 
from beyond the ocean and without a name. We 
trust so much now to our eyes and ears, that this 
fiiculty of knowing men by their thoughts remains 
to a great extent undeveloped. But when we have 
been deprived of eyes and ears, and our frail bodily 
organS;^ which have been so useful to us^ are decom- 
posing in the grave, I believe that this feculty will 
become wonderfully powerful, and that by means of 
it, when the spirit is not the occupant of any mate- 
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rial form, we shall still recognise each other ; and 
as we now know men by their voice or features we 
shaJl then know a]l men by their thoughts. 

Diversity in mental structure is useM^ and seem- 
ingly necessary, not only as means of future recog- 
nition, but also to secure the great object of crea- 
tion — the development of mind. 

Two elements identical in character, brought into 
contact, set up no chemical action — ^form no combi- 
nation ; but diflferent ones do. If the motions of 
two planets were uniform and identical, though ever 
so rapid, the inhabitants of the one would have no 
method of perceiving the motion of the other, or of 
their own. We measure the specific heat of bodies 
by comparison of different temperatures. We com- 
pute the velocities of worlds by means of different 
varieties of motion. We ascertain the force of 
chemical affinity by different powers of combina- 
tion. So differences are necessary elements of 
thought, nay, even of consciousness. Our mental 
diversities are essential to the development of mind — 
development in depth and height, and in resem- 
blance to the Great Mind by which all other minds 
have been feshioned — which is the great object of 
being. 

In matters of belief there are certain great points 
on which we agree — at most of which we arrive. 
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not by any logical process of reasoning, but by in- 
tuition. Yet, even these notions will not bear ex- 
amination in detail, if we wish to find, perfect agree- 
ment between every individual. If a dozen of 
artists be required to paint &om nature a certain - 
landscape, there will be the' great outlines alike in 
the work of each, but the detail of the picture will 
bear marks of each one's peculiar idiocyncraces. 

Such are our notions of God, Man, the Messiah, 
Heaven, and Hell — the most important subjects of 
thought in the wide Universe, natural or revealed. 
There are great points on which our notions coin- 
cide. In every idea is found a nucleus of the same 
specific nature; but our agreement ceases here. 
As we go from this centre into detail we each go 
along a difierent radius of the circle, and the 
minuter the detail the greater our divergence. 

This diversity is not a curse, but a blessing. It 
stimulates thought and expands our intellect, and 
is the basis of the most endearing attachments and 
enduring friendships. 

No two minds were more unlike than those of 
Luther and Melancthon. No two friends were 
more &kithfdl and true. Side by side they stood in 
the great conflict which shook the throne of 
spiritual despotism ; and side by side they slumber 
in their graves. Diversity of thought, yet a oneness 
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of purpose, make every union a source of pleasure 
and of profit, whether it be that of husband and 
wife, Mend and friend, or the human and the 
Divine. 

Uniformity of opinion would be a curse. It is a 
natural, physical, and psychical impossibility. You 
might as well expect every star to be of the same 
magnitude and brilliancy, every bird of the same 
form and plumage, every leaf in the forest of the 
same shape, size, and colour, every flower of the 
same odour and hue, and every man to be of the 
same complexion and physiognomical appearance, 
as to expect all men to have their notions cast in 
the same mould, and thus be identical. Those men 
who try to secure uniformity of creed and of action, 
try to undo what God has done, try to effect what 
can never be accomplished, and which if secured 
would make humanity, intellectually and morally, 
like a stagnant pool — a nuisance in creation. 

If it should please the Divine Mind to reveal to 
man a system of truth, or a plan of operation, it 
must take cognizance of this &ct, that men differ in 
their thoughts as in their features. A recognition 
and illustration of this you find throughout the 
Bible. And as every glass of different colour gives 
its own complexion to the passing ray of light, so 
in the Bible the great light of heaven bears every 
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where marks of the peculiar mind which was made 
the instrument of its conveyance. 

Now Independency is the only form of ecclesias- 
tical polity that takes cognizance of this divine 
work — this difference of mental construction — and 
Independency recognises it as a great and glorious 
fiict in the Universe — a universal law of matter and 
of mind never to be violated. 

Before showing how this principle is illustrated 
and recognised by Independency, or Congrega- 
tionalism, let us look upon some of the most 
popular systems of ecclesiastical polity now existing 
in relation to it, and see whether they recognise, 
ignore, or condemn this diversity — ^this want of 
imiformity — ^this variety in development of the 
archetypal imity — which pervades the whole crea- 
tion, as well as the word of God. This will form 
the subject of the next chapter.* 

* See Appendix IL 



CHAPTER III. 



APPLICATION OF THE FOREGOING DE- 
DUCTIONS TO ECCLESIASTICAL FORMS. 



SECTION L— THE CHURCH OP ROME. 

It is not my intention to enter 'npon a full dis- 
cussion of the principles of Roman Catholicism. 
The history, tyranny, and cruelty, of this power of 
evil, are too well known to need any comment. 
Popery seeks and demands uniformity of opinion, 
and condemns all diversities. Man's individual re- 
sponsibility is denied. The priests think for the 
people. The Pope claims authority to dictate to 
the world. His judgment is believed to be in&lli- 
ble, and woe to the man who has moral courage to 
call into question the most absurd dogma. The 
moment, therefore, a man becomes a papist, he sells 
his noblest birthright — the right to form and hold 
and propagate his own opinions. The lofty intellect 
is degraded from its throne, and man ceases to be 
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the noble creature God made bim^ and becomes the 
dupe of a base^ dark, and tyrannical superstition. 

These jfacts are so generally known and acknow- 
ledged that I shall not weary the patience of my 
reader with any proo& of what appears to him self- 
evident, but proceed to the application of the prin- 
ciples examined in the preceding pages, to— - 

SECTION II.— THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

I have no wish to find &ult with my brethren of 
the Established Church, or with the Institution to 
which they belong. I can easily conceive of the 
powerful motives^ which may induce many a young 
man of talent, piety, and zeal to enter the ministry 
in connexion with the Establishment. Apart from 
all worldly inducements, which are neither few nor 
small, there are many others of a most honourable 
character which may act upon the mind. I can 
conceive of a young man making such remarks as 
these — in fiict I have heard them — "What hinders 
me from entering into the Church ? I am desirous 
of doing good. Having found the value of religion 
myself I am anxious to convince others of the loss 
they incur by neglecting so great a salvation. I 
have thoi^hts in my soul and feelings in my heart 
that bum within me and force me to give them 
utterance. To save souls from hell is the one 
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purpose of my life. I care but little about forms, 
formularies, and all the minor points on which 
Christiana differ in opinion. My only wish is ' to 
preach Christ and Him crucified.' How can I 
publish the Gospel with the greatest effect and 
where ? My time of labour may be very short, and 
yet I see before me a great and solemn work. 
There is a large church near the old bridge. It is 
yenerable with age and hallowed with old associa- 
tions. Peasants and peers flock within to listen to 
the Gospel, and the ancient edifice is crowded with 
attentive hearers every Sabbath day. The present 
vicar is eighty-eight years of age, and declining &st, 
and my Unde John has the right of presentation. 
The living is worth £500 a-year. I can live on 
that. I am offered the living, and earnestly pressed 
to accept it. If I become a cleigyman, I shall at 
once be able to preach the Gospel of Christ to a 
large congregation. My influence for good will 
become immense, not only among the labouring 
population and the middle classes of society, but 
also among the aristocracy of the land. My 
presence will be esteemed an honour, where that of 
a dissenting minister would be regarded a disgrace. 
I am wishful to become a blessing to my country 
and the world, and the field is open before me. T 
ask therefore, why may I not enter and possess the 
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land ) " Eeasonings like these I ain persuaded are 
common ; and without any deeper examination of 
the system thousands of conscientious and pious 
men have become clergymen in the Church of 
England. 

To those young gentlemen who have not, as yet, 
taken holy orders, as the phrase is, and to those 
who are the lovers of Freedom, and of the Truth as 
it is in Jesus, I beg to submit the following. — 

1. — That the Church of England fetters the 
mind, and seeks to destroy the universal law of 
nature to which I have referred. The Church of 
England imposes upon its ministers a Creed. From 
this Creed — for better or worse — ^no one is allowed 
to depart, without incurring the penalty of excom- 
munication. One proof of this, out of a large 
number which might be given, will be sufficient. 

'* Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that ant of 
" the Nine and Thirty Articles agreed upon by the 
'^ Archbishops and Bishops of both provinces, and 
'* the whole Clergy in Convocation, holden at Lon- 
" don, in the year 1562, for the avoiding diversities 
'* of opinions, and for the establishing of consent 
''touching true religion, are in any part sttper- 
" stitiom or erroneous ; or such as he moAj not with 
" a good conscience subscribe tmto let him be ex- 
** COMMUNICATED ipso focto, and not restored but 
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*^ only by the Archbishop after his repentance and 
** public reyocation of such his errors." — Canon v. 

It is plainly stated in this Canon, that ''not 
ant" — not a single one— of the Articles of the 
Creed is in "ant part" superstitious, erroneous, 
or doubtful. Doubtfiil is the only meaning I can 
attach in the above connexion to the phrase, " such 
as he may not with a good conscience subscribe 
unto." We can tiubscribe only when we are certain. 
If we have any doubt in reference to the truth of 
any statement, we cannot conscientiously subscribe 
to it. So that the Canon teaches that every part 
of evert/ Article in the Creed mv^t he held and he 
helieved without a/ny douht. 

The natural and necessary differences of men — a 
law of mind and of matter — is thus ignored. But 
the impossibility of securing uniformity of thought 
and belief, in detail, as required by the formularies 
of the Church is clearly demonstrated in the Church 
itself j for in it the clergymen differ as widely from 
each other as the most eccentric individuals outside 
its pale. There are clergymen who are Atheists, 
as truly as Holyoake, Deists equal to Paine, Ba- 
tionalists who surpass De Wette or Strauss, Evan- 
gelicals as orthodox as Wardlow, and Papists almost 
as bold as Cullen and as Jesuitical as Loyola him- 
self. Never was the impossibility of destroying the 

D 
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uniTersal law of yariety and difference more em- 
phatically proved than in the anomalies of the 
established Church of England. 

11./ — That the character of the Creed imposed by 
the Church of England is such as demands the most 
patient study, and solemn consideration, before it is 
received or subscribed to, lest the subscriber should 
be guilty of doing violence to his own honest con- 
victions. If, after a thorough search into the mean- 
ing of the various Articles, they are found — sever- 
ally and jointly — to be in harmony with reason, 
conscience, and truth, then — ^but not till then — ^the 
Creed may be accepted. Many a young man enters 
the Establishment, and subscribes to its Creed, 
without previous examination ; and then, in some 
cases, if any thing should force upon him this ex- 
amination, he becomes quite bitter against those 
who, from their love of truth, would disturb his 
conscience, and tries to justify his conduct, and 
fortify his position. The Rev. Thomas Scott, the 
commentator, says — as thousands can say in the 
Church — "To my shame be it spoken, though I 
had twice subscribed the Articles which allow the 
Homilies to be sound and wholesome doctrines, I 
had never yet seen them and understood what that 
doctrine was."* 

♦ The Force of Truth. 
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What, then, are the doctrines of the Church of 
England ? What do the bishops and clergy believe, 
or profess to believe ? The importance of this en- 
quiry to honest minds cannot be exaggerated ; and, 
if any conscientious clergyman should read these 
pages, whicb is probable, he will bear in mind that 
I have no disposition to expose before the public 
gaze the failings of my brethren, but rather to make 
clear, if possible, what seems to them so difficult to 
understand. In some things I may have gone too 
fiur : but not willingly. I wish not to force my de- 
ductions upon any one. I ofier nothing without 
proof, giving chapter and verse for every statement, 
that my candid reader may judge for himsel£ My 
object is to give the Evangelicals, Rationalists, and 
Romanists — many of whom have never studied the 
subject with that seriousness ^hich it demands — 
an honest and impartial interpretation of the Arti- 
cles or the Creed of the Church just as I find them, 
and as they are received and subscribed to by every 
bishop and clergyman in England and Wales. 

FUNDAMENTAL DATA. 

** JTo person shall hereafter he received into the 
** ministry y nor either by institution or collation ad- 
" mitted to any ecclesiastical living, nor suffered 
<< TO FBEAOH^ to catechlze, or to be a Lecturer or 
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" Eeader of Divinity in either University, or in any 
'^ Cathedral or Collegiate Church, city, or market 
" town, Parish Church, Chapel, or in cmy other place 
"within this realm, except he be licensed either 
" by the Archbishop, or by the Bishop of the Dio- 
" cese, where he is to be placed, under their hands 
" and seal, or by one of the two Universities, under 
"their seal likewise; and except he shall first 
"subscribe to these three Articles following, 
" in such manner and sort as we have here appointed. 

" I. — That the King's Majesty, under God, is the 
" only supreme Governor of this realm, and of all 
'^ other his Highnesses dominions and countries, m 
" well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical things or 
" causes, as temporal ; and that no foreign Prince, 
" person, prelate, state, or potentate, hath or ought 
" to have, any jurisdiction, power, supremacy, pre- 
" eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, 
" within his Majesty's said realms, dominions, and 
" countries. 

" II.-^^That the JBooh of Common^ Frayer and of 
"ordering [ordaining] of Bishops, JPriests, and 
" Deacons, containeth in it nothing contra/ry to the 
" Word of God, and that it may lawfully so be 
" used j and that he himself will use the form in the 
" said book prescribed, in public prayer and admin- 
" istration of the ss^craments, and none other. 
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« III.— That he alloweth the Book of Articles of 
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religion^ agreed upon by the Archbishops and 
" Bishops of both provinces, and the whole Clergy 
" in the Convocation^ holden at London^ in the year 
" of our Lord God one thousand five hundred and 
" sixty two ; and that he acknowledgeth all and 

" EVERT OF THE ARTICLES THEREIN CONTAINED, being 

** in number nine arid thirty, besides the ratiflca- 
" tion, to be agreeable to the Word of God." 

"To these three Articles, whosoever will sub- 
" scribe, he shall, for the avoiding of all ambigui- 
" TIBS, subscribe in this order and form of words, 
" setting down both his christian and surname, viz. : 
" I, N, N,, do willingly and ex cmimo subscribe to 
" these three Articles above mentioned, and to all 
" things that are contained in them : and if any 
" Bishop shall ordain, admit, or license any, as is 
" aforesaid, except he first have subscribed in man- 
" ner and form as here we have appointed, he shall 
*•' be suspended from giving of orders and licenses to 
" preach, for the space of twelve months. But if 
" either of the Universities shall offend therein, we 
"leave them to the danger of the law and his 
^ Majesty's censure." — Canon xxxvi. 

deductions from the above data. 
Every Clergyman in the Church of England be- 
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lieves from the heart and without dissimulation : — 
I. — ^That the King or QuEiar is the only su- 

PBEME GOYEBNOB OF THJB^ OOUNTBT IN SPIRITUAL 
HATTERS. , 

II. — ^That the Book of Common Prayer, and of 
Ordaining Bishops, &c., contains nothing con- 
trary TO THE Word of God. 

III. — That the Thirty Nine Articles, taken 

AS A WHOLE OR SINGLY, ARE TRUE AND IN HARMONY 
WITH THE TEACHING OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

The aboTe three propositions are so comprehen- 
sive, that it will help us to understand fully their 
meaning, to have them dissected. They teach, 
therefore, that the bishops and clergy most sincerely 
declare their belief in the following propositions. 

They believe from the heart — 

1. — That the Monarch of England, for the time 
being, is the only supreme governor of the 
people in spiritual matters. 

"The Kiri^B Majesty ^ under God, is the only 
^^ Bwgreme Governor of this realm, &c., in all 
" ^iritual or ecclesiastical things,^ — Canon xxxvi. 

"Being by God^s ordinoTicef according to our 
"just title, Defender of the Faith, and supreme 
" Governor of the Church, within these our do- 
" minions." — Declaration preceding the 39 Articles. 
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The words " under God " in the Canon are am- 
biguousy but are more fully explamed m the Decla- 
ration, quoted, which precedes the Thirty Nine 
Articles. "Under God" in the former being 
equiyalent to "by God's ordinance," or appoint- 
ment, in the latter. It is believed, therefore, that 
the Monarch of England, &c., is Governor of the 
Church, by Divine appointment But where is the 
proof of such appointment? How can any man 
subscribe to the Article without such proof ? 

The Pope, ih former times, by no divine appoint- 
ment certainly, was supreme Governor of the 
Church of England ; but Henry the 8th abolished 
the Pope's jurisdiction in this country in spiritual 
matters, and assumed it himself, simply because the 
successor of St. Peter refused to sanction the di- 
vorce of Catherine of Aragon, and thus help to 
gratify the sensual appetite of this royal voluptuary. 
How this can be construed into " God's ordinance," 
or appointment, I cannot explain, unless every 
thing — slavery, villany, murder, the cruel deeds of 
Nero and Burke — ^be also regarded as done by 
" God's ordinance." Those who conscientiously be- 
lieve the latter, may consistently believe and sub- 
scribe to the former. 

. It is stated, also, that the King is the supreme 
Governor of the country in tpvritual things. 
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Spiritual things are those which belong to men's 
spirits j so that the King is acknowledged to have 
authority over men's thoughts, minds, hearts and 
consciences. Can any earthly monarch rule the 
soul ? Has he any right to rule the Church — God's 
people ? Are they not led by the Spirit of God, 
and subject only to the rule of Christ in matters of 
religion ? It is a fundamental principle of righte- 
ous legislation, that the Legislature commands onli/ 
where it can enforce. To enforce religion, which is 
a state of soul, is impossible ; and therefore to pre- 
tend to command it is absurd. 

They believe from the heart — 

2. — That the King or Queen of England has, 
alone, a right to tell the people of this 
country what is truth and what is error — 
what they should believe or disbelieve. 

"We (the Monarch) have, therefore, upon ma- 
" ture deliberation, and with the advice of so many 
"of our bishops as might conveniently be called 
"together, thought fit to make this declaration 
" following : — 

" That the Articles of the Church of England * * 
** do contain the true doctrine of the Church of En- 
" gland agreeable to God's Word: which we do 
"therefore ratify and confirm, requiring all our 
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'^ loving subjects to continue in the uniform pro- 
" feflsion thereof and prohibit the least dipper- 
" BNOB PBOM THE SAID ARTICLES." — Declaration. 

This paragraph from the Declaration and the 5th 
Canon^ quoted above, &C.9 show that all the King's 
loving subjects, must receive the Church's Articles 
without any modification. Their own power to 
think is ignored, and their right to form their own 
opinions is plainly denied, as the least deviation 
from the Creed imposed is absolutely prohibited* 
The King thinks for his people ; and if any subject 
is unfortunate enough to think for himself, and give 
utterance to his thoughts, he suffers the penalty of 
excommunication. 

They believe from the heart — 

3. — That it is not lawful for any man to depart 
in his belief, from the creed imposed upon 
him, not even in the least degree. 

"That out of our princely care that the church- 
" men may do the work which is proper unto them, 
"the Bishops and Clergy, from time to time in 
" Convocation, upon their humble desire, shall have 
" licence under our broad seal to deliberate of, and 
"to do all, such things, as being made plain by 
" them, and assented unto by us, shall concern the 
"settled continuance of the doctrine and discipline 
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^' of the Church of England, now establkhed : fbom 

"which WB will not endure any YABTINa OB 

"DEPARTING IN THE LEAST DEGREE."— !><?- 
claration. 

They believe from fhe heart — 

4. — That the Articles of the Church, collec- 
tively and separately, are true and scrip- 
tural, when every word and sentence is 
taken in its plain, literal, and grammatical 
sense. 

"That therefore in these both curious and un- 
" happy differences, which have for so many hundred 
" years, in different times and places, exercised the 
" Church of Christ, we will that allfurtlier curious 
" search he laid aside, and these disputes shut up in 
" God's promises, as they be generally set forth to 
" us in the Holy Scriptures, and the general mean- 
" i^ of the Articles of the Church of Mngla/nd 
"according to them. And that no MAN here-^ 
" cfter shall either print, or preach, to draw the 
^* Article aside amy way, hut shall submit to it 
"in the plain and full meaning thereof \ and 
"shall not put his own sense or comment to 

" BE THE MEANING OF THE ARTICLE, hut SHALL 

"TAKE IT IN THE LITERAL AND GRAM- 
« MATICAL sense:'— Declaration. 
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They believe from the heart — 

5. — That all and every of the Caaons, orders, 
ordinances, and constitutions, are binding 
on men^s consciences, and ought to be 
univemUy observed. 

"I, N. K, do willingly and ex animo [from my 
" soul] subscribe to these three Articles above men- 
" Honed and to all things that are contained in 
" themr — Canon xxxvi. 

" We of owr princely inclination and royal ca/re 
" * * having dilgently, with great contentment and 
'' comfort, read and considered of all these their 
''said Canons, orders, ordinances and constitution 
« * * * and finding the same such as we are per- 
"suaded will be very profitable, not only to our 
" Clergy, but to the whole church of this our king- 
" dom, and to all the true members of it, if they 
" be well observed ; have therefore for us, ov/r heirs, 
" and lawful st^cessors, of our especial grace, cer- 
^' tain knowledge, and mere motion, given, and by 
" these presents do give our royal assent * * to all 
" and every of the said Canons, orders, ordinanses, 
'* imd constitutions, and to all and every thing 
" IN THEM CONTAINED." — Fostscripf to Conons. 

" And furthermore, we do * * propound, publish, 
" * * and straiyhtly charging and commanding all 
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" Archbishops, Bishops, and all others, that exercise 
*^any ecclesiastical jurisdiction within this realm, 
"every man in his place, to see and procure, so 
" much as in them lieth, all and every of the same 
" Canons, orders, ordinances, and constitutions, 
" to he in all points duly observed; not SPARma 
"TO EXECUTE THE PENALTIES in them Severally 
^^ mentioned. ^^ — Postscript to Canons* 

The above quotations show that all the Canons — 
one hundred and forty one in number — are expres- 
sive of the Monarch's will ; and by his authority 
are they sanctioned and enforced. The subscrip- 
tion, " I, N. N., do willingly, &c.," refers to three 
particulars : the Jlrst of which is, the King's right 
to command and rule in all ecclesiastical matters. 
The subscriber, therefore, declares his approval — 
ex animo— of all the 141 Canons, though these 
Canons — as we shall see— form one of the most ter- 
rible codes, since that of Draco, hurling anathemas 
against innocent men and women who worship God 
according to their most honest convictions. 

They believe from the heart — 

6. — That every man affirming that the Church 
of England is not a true and Apostolic 
Church* — that the teaching of the Church 
is not the teaching of the Apostles^ — ^that 
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the forms of worship in the Common 
Prayer Sook and administration of Sacra- 
ments savour of superstition, and are re- 
pugnent to the Word of God°— that any 
one Article of the thirty nine is erroneous 
or even doubtful* — that the government 
of the Church by the King, Archbishops, 
Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, &c., is un- 
scriptural* — ^that the form of consecrating 
bishops, priests, and deacons, is not in 
harmony with the teachings of the Bible' — 
that every man affirming or teaching such 
things ought to be excommunicated, and 
that they are conscientiously bound to 
treat him ^^ as a heathen man and a pub- 
lican/^* 

* " WhoBoever shall Jiereafter affirm^ that the 
" Chwrch of Englcmd by law established under the 
"King's Majesty, is not a true and Apostolic 
" Ghv/rch^ teaching and maintaining the doctrine 
"OP THE Apostles, let him be EXCOMMUNI^ 
'* GATED ipso facto, [by the act,] and not restored 
" but only by the Archbishop, after his repentance 
" and public revocation of this his wicked error." — 
Canon iii. . 

"^ " Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that the 
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•' FORM of God's worship in the Church of England 
*' established by law^ and contained in the Book of 
" Common JPrayer, and administration of the So- 
" eroTnentSf is a corrupt, superstitious, or unlawful 
" worship of God, or containeth anything in it 
"that is bbpugnant to the Scriptures, let him 
"be EXCOMMUNICATED ipso facto, and not 
" restored, but by the Bishop of the plaoe, or Arch- 
" bishop, after his repentance and public revocation 
" of such his wicked error." — Canon iv, 

* Vide Canon v., quoted page 32. 

e " Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that the 
^' government of the Church of England under his 
" Majesty, hy Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, Arch- 
" deacons, and the rest that hear office in the same, 
" is antichristian and repugnant to the Word op 
"God, let him be EXCOMMUNICATED ipso 
^^ facto, and so continue until he repent and pub- 
" licly revoke such his wicked errors." — Canon vii. 

'"Whosoever shall hereafter affirm or teach, 
"that the fork and manner op making and oon- 

" SBORATING BiSHOPS, PrIESTS, AND DbAOONB, CON- 
" TAINETH ANYTHING IN IT THAT IS REPUGNANT TO 

"THE Word op God, or that they who are made 
" bishops, priests, or deacons, in that form, are not 
" lawftilly made, nor ought to be accounted, either 
'^ themselves or others, to be truly dther. 
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*' bishops, priests, or deacons, until they have some 
" other calling to those divine offices, let him be 
« EXCOMMUNICATED ipso facto, not to be re- 
^^ stored until he repent and publicly revoke such 
" his wicked errors." — Canon viii. 

^ " Not sparmg to exeoute the penalties in them 
^^ severally mentioned^ — Postscript to Colons — 
see above, page 44. 

" That person which, by open denunciation of the 
" Church, is rightly cut off from the Unity of the 
« Church, and EXCOMMUNICATED, ouglt to he 
" taken of the whole multitude of the JEhithful, as 
'^AN HEATHEN AND PUBLiOAN, until he he opcnhf 
"reconciled hy penance, and received into the 
^'Church by a Judge that hath authority there- 
" unto." — Article xxxiii. 

It is evident from the above quotations, that the 
subsciiber to the Articles of the Church, must be- 
lieve those articles true per se, and also Scriptural. 
Assent to a certain interpretatiogi of Scripture is 
demanded from the clergy. It is not my purpose 
here to criticize that interpretation, and show, as I 
think I easily could, that it is contrary to the 
teaching of the Bible, much less founded upon it. 
My object is to show my brethren in the Church 
what they declare they believe most sincerely, and 
solemnly promise to do, and to teach. 
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Tbej believe from the heart — 

7. — That all persons dissenting from the Church 
of England, and forming themselves into 
another Church, ought to be treated as 
heathens; and that they feel themselves 
imder moral obligations to treat them as 
such. 

" Whosoever shall hereafter separate themselves 
" from the communion of saints, as it is approved 
"by the apostles' rules, in the Church op En- 
*' GLAND, and combine themselves together in a new 
" brotherhood, accounting the Christians, who are 
"conformable to the doctrine, government, rites 
" and ceremonies of the Church of England, to be 
"profiuie, and unmeet for them to join with in 

f 

" Christian profession : let them be EXCOMMU- 
"NICATED ipso facto, and not restored but by 
" the Archbishop, after their repentance, and public 
" revocation of such their wicked errors." — Canon ix. 
See also Article zzxiiL above, and JPostcript to 
Canons above, page 47. ^ 

It should be remarked that the definition given 
above of a Christian is not accepted by Dissenters : 
for a Christian is said to be, by the Canons, "one who 
lives in harmony with the doctrines, rites, and cere- 
monies of the Church, and not, as dissenters believe, 
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in accordance with the teaching of Scripture and 
the life of Christ. Thus all clergymen have solemn- 
ly promised, from heart-felt conviction, to treat all 
dissenters as heathens; or, ''as an heathen and 
publican." 

They believe from the heart — 

8. — That Nonconformists have no right to 
form themselves into Churclies — that the 
churches so formed are not real and true 
churches^ and that the members of the so 
called nonconformist churches ought to 
bear the burdens imposed upon them as 
the punishment of their sins^ and that he 
who presumes to speak in their defence 
shall be treated as a heathen. 

*' Whosoever shaU hereafter affirm, that such 
" ndmsters as refuse to suhscrihe to the form and 
" manner of God's worship in the Church of En^ 
*^ gUmd prescribed in the Communion Book, and 
''their adherents, may truly taJce unto them the 
name of another church, not established by law, 
and dare presume to publish it. That this their 
*' pretended church hath of long time groaned under 
*' the burden of certain grievances imposed upon it, 
" and upon the members thereof before mentioned^ 
^' by the Church of England, and the orders and 
s 
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" constitutions therein by law established, let them 
" be excommunicated, and not restored until they 
"repent, and publicly revoke such their wicked 
" errors." — Canon x. 

"Whosoever shall hereafter affirm or maintain 
" that there are, within this realm, other meetings, 
"assemblies, or congregations of the King^s horn 
" subjects, than such as by the laws of this land are 
" held and allowed, [i.e. the Church by law estab- 
" lished,] which Tnay rightly challenge [assume] to 
'* themselves the name of true and lawful churches, 
" let him be excommunicated, &c." — Canon xi. 

" Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that it is law- 
" ful for a/mj sort of ministers or Ioaj ^persons, or of 
" either of them to join together and mdke rules, 
"orders, or constitutions in causes ecclesiastical, 
" WITHOUT THE King's authobitt, and shall svhmit 
" themselves to he ruled and governed hy them, let 
" them be excommunicated ipso facto, and not be 
"restored until they repent and publicly revoke 
"those their wicked and anabaptistical errors." — 
Canon xii. 

The Canons just quoted have been framed in re* 
reference to Nonconformists, as is evident from the 
specific reference to one of their sects in the one 
last mentioned. From which it is clear that every 
man taking upon himself " holy orders/' or enter- 
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ing the ministry in the Established Church, must 
be prepared to promise in the most solemn and un- 
equivocal manner, to regard all Nonconformists as 
heathens, as well as those who defend them. 

They believe from the heart — 
9. — ^That the Bishop has power and authority 
to communicate the Holy Spirit to men 
by the imposition of hands. 

" When this prayer is done, the Bishop with the 
"Priests present shall lay their hands severally 
"upon the head of every one that receiveth the 
** order of priesthood : the receivers humbly kneel- 
" ing upon their knees, and the Bishop saying — 
Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and 

work of a Friest in the Church of Ood, NOW 
" committed unto thee by the imposition of our 
" hands." — Ordering of Friests, 

Imposition of hands is here declared to be the 
means hy which the Spirit is communicated now. 

They believe from the heart — 
10. — That the Bishop has power to confer upon 
men authority to forgive the sins of whom 
they please, and to withhold forgiveness 
when ever they think proper, and that he 
does confer this power upon the Priest, 
but not upon the deacon. 
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"The Bishop saying, * * * receive the Holy 
" Ghost, &C." 

" Whose sins thou doest forgive^ they are for* 
gioen ; cmd whose sins thou doest retain, they are 
retained,'* — Ordering of JPriests. 

" Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to 
his Church to absolve all sinners who truly repent 
" and believe in him ; of his great mercy forgive 
" thee thine oflFences : and by his authority com- 
« MiTTED TO ME, I ABSOLVE THEE FROM ALL 
'*THY SmS:'— Visitation of the Sick. 

The former quotation from the Ordering of 
Priests is a passage of Scripture, which, taken in 
the connexion in which it occurs in Holy Writ, 
does not imply power or authority to forgive sins, 
being spoken to inspired men whose commenda- 
tions and denunciations were rendered infallible 
because they were inspired. When, however, as in 
the ordering of priests, they are spokwi in refer- 
ence to fallible and uninspired men, the words must 
necessarily imply the possession of this power. The 
correctness of this interpretation is rendered certain 
by the second quotation from the Visitation of the 
Sick, in which it is plainly stated that our Saviour 
has left this power to the Church. This groundless 
assumption is followed by the expression of a wish 
that the sick might be forgiven — '^Of his great 
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mercy forgive thee thine offences." Then follows 
the most unequivocal declaration of the officiating 
priest* s personal possession of this authority, fol- 
lowed by words which, in such a connexion, it seems 
to me, cannot be construed into any thing else than 
the forgiveness of sin by the priest. All this must 
be believed to be true and scriptural. 

They believe from the heart — 

11. — That a man may be responsible for pro- 
mkes xnade in L name; though mthout 
his consent^ authority, or knowledge, and 
at a time when lie was incapable of giving 
such consent or authority — ^when an infant. 

" This infant must faithfully^ for his party 
*' promise hy you, that are his sureties, that he will 
''renounce the devil and all his works, and con- 
" stantly believe God's Holy Word, and obediently 
" keep his commandments." — Baptismal Service. 

" Question : What did your godfiithers and god- 
" mothers then for you ? 

"Answer: They did promise and vow three 
" things in my name : First, that I should renounce 
" the devil and all his works, the pomps and vanities 
" of this wicked world, and all the sinful lusts of 
'' the flesh. Secondly, that I should believe all the 
*' Articles of the Christian Faith. And thirdly, 
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"that I should keep God's holy will and com- 
<< mandments, and walk in the same all the days of 
" my life. 

" Question : Dost thou not tJiinJc that thou art 
"bound to believe and to do as they have 
"promised for thee? 

''Answer: YES YERILY."— Cb^ecAwm. 

It is not my object here to show the absurdity of 
supposing a child to be under any obligation to 
fulfil promises not made by itself, nor yet by its- 
parents, or to point out the sinfulness of teaching 
children to confess an obligation which they cannot 
feel j but feithfuUy to expound the Articles which 
must be most faithfully believed by candidates for 
" orders " in the Church. 

They believe from the hearts 

12. — That persons may promise to do for a 
child what no man on earth can do but 
himself; and what, in many eases, they 
have never thought of doing for them- 
selves. 

" Question : Dost thou, in the name of this child, 
^^ renounce the devil and all his works, the vain 
" pomp and glory of the world, with all covetous 
" desires of the same, and the carnal desires of the 
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*' flesh, SO that thou wilt not follow, nor be led by 
" them ? 

*' Answer: I benounce them all." — Fuhlic 
Baptism. 

That no man can compel another to renounce the 
devil and all his works is self-evident. The renun- 
ciation of sin is an act of the mind ; and over each 
other's minds we have no power, except by persua- 
don, which from its nature is not compulsory. 
The godfethers and godmothers may never have 
thought of religion themselves. The 29th Canon 
requiring simply that they "should receive the 
Holy Communion : " to which, however, (Canon 
26, 27, 2S,) all are admitted, except strangers, 
schismatics, and those " which be openly known to 
live in sin notorious, without repentance.^ 
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They believe from the heart — 

13. — That a child, however young, if not bap- 
tized is unregenerated, and deserves God^s 
wrath and damnation; but that by the 
baptism of water he is spiritually renewed 
and made a child of God, and that the 
minister oflSciating at the ceremony can 
and does know — ^what God alone can know 
under any circumstance, and what cer- 
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tainly has not taken place — ^tlxat the diild 
is regenerated. 

" And therefore in every person horn into this 
" world, it deserveth God's wrath and damnation.'* 
Article ix. 

^^ I certify you, that in this case all is well done, 
" and according unto due order, concerning the bap- 
*' tizing of this child ; who being bom in original 
" sin, and in the wrath of God, is NOW by thb 

'' LAYER OF REGBNERATrON IN BAPTISM, received iwto 

" the number of the children of God, tmd heirs qf 
" everlasting life.^' — Baptismal Service, 

" Almighty and everlasting (Jod, who * * ♦ 
" by the Baptism of thy well-beloved Son Jesna 
" Christ in the river Jorden, didst sanctift water 
"to the mystical washing away of sin, 'we be- 
seech thee for thine infinite mercies, that thou 
wilt mercifully look upon this child : wash him 
and sanctify him with the Soly Ghost.* — Bap» 
tismal Service. 

** We call upon thee for this in&nt, that he com- 
" ing to thy holy Baptism, may receive remission of 
" his sins by spiritual regeneration. * * * So 
<< give now imto us that ask * * that this in- 
" &nt may enjoy the everlasting benediction of thy 
" heavenly washing, and may come to the eternal 
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*' kingdom which thou hast promised by Christ our 
Lord." — Baptismal Service^ 

^' Give thy Holy Spirit to this infant, that ho 

may he bom again" — Baptismal Service. 

Sanctify this water to the- mystical washing 
" away of sin ; and grant that this child now to be 

baptized therein may receive the fulness of thy 
yrace*'^ — Baptismal Service. 

''Yea, we be therefore washed in owr baptism 
^Jrom the pithiness of sin, that we should live 
" afterwards in the pureness of life." — Momily xxv 

" By holy promises [made not by the baptized, 
'' but by others for him, and without his consent or 
" approval] we be made lively members of Christ, 
'' when we profess his religion, receiving the sacra- 
"ment of Baptism." — Homily vii. 

'' Baptism is not only a sign of profession, and 
"mark of difference whereby christian men are 
'' discerned from others that be not christened j but 
" it is also a sign of Begeneration, or New Birth, 

whereby, as an instrument, they that receive 

Baptism rightly are grafted into the Church. 
'^The promises of forgiveness of sin, and of our 
"adoption to be the sons of God by the Holy 
'' Ghost, are visibly signed and sealed : faith is con- 
" firmed, and grace increased, by virtue of prayer 
" unto God." — Article xxvii. 
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"And therefore we must trust in God's mercy, 
"and that sacrifice which our High Priest and 
" Saviour Jesus Christ, the Son of God, once oflfered 
" for us upon the cross, to obtain thereby God's 
" grace, and remission, as well of our original Hn 
" in baptism, as of all actual sin committed by us 
" after our baptism, if we truly repent and turn im- 
"feignedly to him again." — Homily iii., part 2. 

** Seeinff' NOW, dearly beloved brethren, that this 
" child IS BBGENEBATE, and grafted into the body of 
"Christ's Church; let us give thanks unto Al- 
" mighty God for these benefits, and with one 
"accord make our prayers unto him, that this 
" child may lead the rest of his life according to 
" this beginning." — Baptismal Service. 

"We yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful 
"Father, that it hath pleased thee to regenerate 
" this infant with thy Soly Spirit, to receive him 
" for thine own child by adoption, and to incor- 
"porate him into thy holy Church." — Baptismal 
Service. 

Question : Who gave you this name ? 
Answer: My godfiithers and godmothers in 
" my Baptism j wherein I was made a member of 
" Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the 
" kingdom of heaven." — Catechism. 

" Almighty and everlasting God, who hast vouch- 
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" Bafed to regenerate these thf servants hy water 
*^ and the Soly Ghost, and mabt yiven unto them 
"forgiveness of all their sins,** — Order of Gonftr- 
motion. 

^'Insomuch that in&nts, being baptised, and 
" dying in their infency, are by this sacrifice washed 
"from their sins, brought to God's fevour, and 
" made his children, and inheritors of his kingdom 
" of heaven. And they which in act or deed do sin 
" after their Baptism, when they turn again to God 
" unfeignedly, they are likewise washed by this 
" sacrifice from their sins, in such sort, that there 
" remaineth not any spot of sin that shall be im- 
" puted to their damnation." — Somily iii., part 1. 

**It is certain, by God's Word, that children 
''which are baptized, dying before they commit 
" actual sin, are undoubtedly saved." — Baptismal 
Service, 

In some passages in the above list the word 
" regenerate " does not necessarily mean more than 
ceremonial regeneration ; but the use of the word 
and its synonymes in all the passages quoted, 
taken together, clearly shows that ceremonial re- 
generation is not meant, but a regeneration of soul. 
The child comes into the world " deserving God's 
wrath and damnation " — he is brought to the water 
' — sprayer is oflfered that the water about to be used 
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might be sanctified to the washing awaj of the 
child's sins, '' that he may receive remission of his 
sins." It is farther stated that God has on former 
occasions made the water the means of washing 
away sins. Prayer is offered for the child now, not 
that he may be made a child of God when he is 
capable of distinguishing between right and wrong, 
but that he may "now receive the fulness" of 
Divine grace. It is further stated that "he is 
NOW, by the laver of regeneration in Baptism re- 
ceived into the number of the children, of God"; 
" seeing now that this child is regenerate." Thanks- 
giving is then rendered to God that He has regen- 
erated tho child with his Holy Spirit. In the 
Catechism the child assumes that he is bom again 
by baptism. At Confirmation the same thing is 
taken for granted ; and it is only hoped that, after 
confirmation, he may contintte God's for ever. The 
Homilies speak of Baptism as the means of regen- 
eration and pardon; and all clergymen have to 
declare their most unfeigned belief that "The 
Second Book of Homilies doth contain a godly and 
wholesome doctrine, as doth the former book of 
Homilies, which were set forth in the time of 
Edward the 6th.'* — Article xxxv. 

From a most careful investigation of the authori- 
tative teaching of the Church it seems to me that 
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its doctrine, in reference te Baptism, may be thus 

represented : 

Every child born is bom in original sin, God's 
wrath, and damnation. 

In baptism, rightly administered, original sin is 
pardoned, and God's wrath removed. 

The water is only an instrument and the Holy 
Spirit the agent. 

Water has the same relation to original sin as re- 
pentance and &ith have to actual transgression : 
so that, as there never was genuine repentance 
and true faith without full forgiveness of all sin, 
so there never was the baptism of water, rightly 
administered, without the removal of all the 
moral effects of Adam's transgression, and the 
renovation of the souL As the wire conducts 
the electric influence when the circuit is com- 
pleted, so "sanctified water*' conducts the spirit 

- of God to the infant's soul. It is a law of nature 
that the wire should conduct the electricity : it 
is a law of grace that water, sanctified by prayer, 
should conduct the Holy Spirit. 

Hence all children dying unbaptized, or baptized in 
an improper manner, are eternally lost : while 
all who are baptized in " due order " are at once 
fit for heaven, and if they die they are saved. 
It is not my purpose to show that this XK^tion has 
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not a shadow of foundation in Reason or Scripture, 
but simply to place before my candid reader a feir 
statement of the doctrines which all clergymen de- 
clare most solemnly they believe, and which they 
promise feithfully to teach. 

They believe from the heart — 

14. — That all works of benevolence, virtue, and 
self-sacrifice frequently performed by un- 
converted men are absolutely sinful. 

" Works done before the grace of Christ, and the 
"inspiration of his Spirit, are not pleasant to, 
" GrOD, forasmuch as they spring not of faith in 
''Jesus Christ * * we douht not hut THEY 
<' HAVE THE NATURE OF SlK"-^Article xiii. 

" We must set no good works before faith, [who 
" does 1] nor think that before faith a mam, m>ay do 
** ANY GOOD WORK : for such works, although they 
"seem unto men to be praiseworthy, yet indeed 
" they be but vain, and not allowed before God." 

If a heathen man clothe the naked, feed the htm- 
gry^ and do stich other like works: yet because 
" he doth them not in faith for the honour and love 
** of God, they be but dead, vain, and fruitless 
" works to him,''* " For without the worshipping 
"of the trus Godj that which sebmbth to be 
" VIRTUE IS VICE."— J2<?wJZy v., part 1. 
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They believe from the heart — 

15. — That the Athanasian Creed ought tho- 
roughly to be received and believed : that 
no man can be saved, on any condition 
whatever, unless he believes the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and believes it as defined 
IN THE Creed ; and that all this may be 
proved by the Word of God. 

" The three Creeds — Nicene Greedy Athanasius' 
''Creed, and that which is commonly called the 
"Apostles' Creed, ought THOROUGHLY to be 

" RECEIVED AND BELIEVED : FOR THEY MAY BE PROVED 
" BY MOST CERTAIN WARRANTS OF HoLY SORIPTURE." — 

Article viii. 

** Whosoever will he saved, before all things, 
** it is necessary that he hold the Catholic JEhith.*' 

"Which feith, except every one do keep whole 
"and undefiled: WITHOUT DOUBT HE SHALL 
" PERISH EVERLASTINGLY." 

" And the Cathotic Faith is this : — 

"That we worship one God in Trinity, and 
" Trinity in Unity. 

" Neither confounding the persons ; nor dividing 
" the substance^ &c. 

" Such as the Father is^ such is the Son, and such 
" is the Holy Ghost. 
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'^ The Father uncreate, the Son uncreate, and the 
*^ Holy Ghost uncreate, &c. 

"The Father eternal^ the Son eternal, and the 
" Holy Ghost eternal : 

'^ And yet they are not three eternals ; but one 
"eternal, &c. 

" So the Father is God, the Son is God, and the 
" Holy Ghost is God : 

"And there are not three Gods; but one God, &c. 

"The Father is made of none: neither created, 
"nor begotten. 

" The Son is of the Father : neither made, nor 
" created, but begotten. 

" The Holy Ghost is of the Father and of the 
" Son : neither made, nor created, nor begotten, 
" but proceeding, &c. 

"And in this Trinity none is afore or after 
'< other : none is greater or less than another, &c. 

" He, therefore, that will be saved, mVfSt think 
" THUS of the Trinity. 

"Furthermore, it is necessary to everlasting 
" salvation : 

" That he also believe rightly the Incarnation, &o. 

" Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God 
" and Man, &c. 

"Who although he be God and Man, yet is he 
" not two, but one Christ ; 
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" One : not by conversion of the Godhead into 
" flesh, but by taking of the Manhood into God. 

" One altogether : not by confusion of substance, 
'^but by unity of persons, &c. 

" This is the Catholic Faith : which, except a 
"man believe faithfully, he cannot be 
'' SAVED." — Athmctsian Creed, 

In the foregoing 15 propositions will be found 
the most important doctrines which every clergy- 
man declares he believes from his very hearty and 
prom,ises most &ithfully to teach, and from which 
he is forbidden to depart, even ''in the least 
degree," but is to take every word— not in his own 
sense, but '' in the plain and fuU meaning thereof" 
and every article must be taken in its ''literal and 
grammatical sense." I might mention many other 
articles of belief imposed upon the clergy which 
fieem to me equally opposed to the plain teaching 
of Scripture and reason, such as the eternal genera- 
tion oj the Son — the canonidty of the hooka of 
JEsdras and Cantica — the valine of the Apocrypha, 
as " example of life, and instruction of manners " ; 
the expression in the Apostles' Creed — " Se de- 
scended into hell^* — ^which refers not to the Sa- 
viour's burial, as that is stated just before, and 
many others. The above are, however, the most 
important and must suffice. I submit them to the 

F 
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prayerful perusal of all evangelical men, who are 
in the Church, or who have any notion of becoming 
ministers in the Establishment. 

In the Church are Bomanists, Evangelicals, and 
nationalists. The Romanists form the oldest sec- 
tion : for we find that when the Established Church 
was changed, after the death of Queen Mary, from 
Catholicism to Protestantism, such as it was, only 
240 out of 9,400 clergymen resigned their livings 
in the Church. Nearly all the clergy in the newly 
formed Protestant Anglican Church, were therefore 
Bomanists. The prominence given to the teaching 
of the Bible, as authoritative in matters of religion, 
by the Separatists outside of the Church, had great 
influence in the Church on the minds of many con- 
scientious men. The clergy became more studious 
in their habits, more pure in their morals, and evan- 
gelical in their sentiments. The Evangelicals are 
now the most numerous and influential. The 
Bationalists are of a modem origin and few in 
number. 

I have no sympathy whatever with the opinions 
of the Bomanists or Bationalists. I believe them 
to be irrational and unscriptural. The Bible is an 
infallible guide for man in matters of religion, and 
reveals salvation for the entire human race by faith 
in him '^who died the just for the unjust, that 
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he might bring them to God." Rationalism and 
Eomanism are alike opposed to this declaration of 
faith. It is with great reluctance, therefore, that I 
interpret the Creed of the Church of England as 
being more allied to the dogmas of Popery than the 
principles of Protestant and enlightened Christ- 
ianity, and thus seem to charge the entire body of 
Evangelical Bishops and Clergymen in the Estab- 
lishment with the most glaring violation of honesty, 
or at least the adoption of the principle that '^ good 
ends justify evil means." For if they do not believe 
the Articles of the Church, how can they conscien- 
tiously say, and solemnly write — *' I, N. N., do 
" willingly and ex animo (from my soul) subscribe 
''to these Articles above mentioned, and to all 

**TmNGS THAT ABB CONTAINED IN THEM." — CatlOTb 

xxxvi. 

The 6th Article is, however, said, by some, to 
justify the conduct of the Evangelicals in remaining 
in the Church, accepting its pay, subscribing to its 
Creed, though not believing above half of it. The 
Article is as follows : — 

" Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary 
" to salvation : so that whatsoever is not read 
" therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
" required of any man, that it should be believed as 
" an article of fidth, or be thought requisite or ne- 
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" cessary to salvation. In the name of the Holy 
^^ Scripture we do understand those canonical hooks 
" of the Old and New Testaments, of whose author- 
" ity was never any douht in the Church, &c." 

No man of Evangelical principles would find any 
difficulty in suhscrihing to this Article thtis far : 
though most would, with very great reluctance, 
subscrihe to the remainder of it, which recognises 
the canonicity of books which have not always 
been held canonical, and puts the Apocrypha on an 
equality — ^nearly — ^with the pure Word of God. 
But this Article, it must be remembered, is only 
one out of a great number — including all the 
Canons of the Church, all the Book of Common 
Prayer, the Ordering of Bishops, Priests and Dea- 
cons, and all and every of the Thirty Nine Articles, 
in the literal and grammatical sense of the same— ^ 
in which belief is expressed. The subscriber is, in 
honour bound, with the same fidelity, and in the 
same solemn manner, to believe and teach Article 
VIII. as well as Article VI., and all the other Arti- 
cles, Canons, &c. The &ct is clear that every 
Clergyman in the Church of England, jrhether 
Evangelical, Jesuitical, or nationalistic, has to de- 
clare his solemn and most unequivocal and thorough 
belief in the doctrines expressed in all the fifteen 

FBOFOSITIONS ABOVE NAMED^ AND THAT ALL THESE 
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ARE CLEARLY TAUGHT BY THE BIBLE. 

We pity the ignorance of those who sincerely 
believe such dogmas^ but despise the hypocrisy of 
those who belie their consciences and their judg- 
ment for the sake of gain. 

DE. PYKE : AN ILLUSTRATION. 

•* A Bishop thea muflt be ♦ ♦ ♦ not greedy of filthy lucre." — 

1 Tim. iii. 2, 8. 

PABT L — THE AGREEMENT. 

The King of a certain great country, who had su- 
preme power in all things pertaining to religion, 
wanting a Bishop who should teach his Majesty's 
loving subjects the principles of an Ancient Faith, 
advertised the conditions. The Hev. James Pyke, 
D.D., presented himself one day before the King's 
Prime Minister, as a candidate for the vacant office. 
His Majesty's representative having politely made 
his salaam to the Reverend Divine, requested him 
to be seated ; and eying the new comer hard with 
his keen small eyes, he said — ^' I have to find for 
his Majesty a &ithful bishop for the city of Cant, 
in the eastern part of his dominions, who shall from 
his heart believe and most diligently teach the fol- 
lowing principles, as well as a large number of 
others of a simOar character : — 

" 1. — ^That whenever consecrated water is applied 
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to the body, the Spirit of God regenerates the 
soul — that this connexion is never broken. 

" 2 — That every Priest has special authority to 
forgive sin. 

" 3. — That the Bishop can bestow the Spirit of 
God upon men, by imposition of hands if he 
pleases, as in the case of Priests' ordination — 
which is not done in Confirmation, or in the 
Ordination of Deacons. 

" 4 — That every man and woman buried by the 
clergy rests in ' sure and certain hope of the 
resurrection to eternal life ' whatever may 
have been the nature of their previous moral 
history. 

" 5. — That no man can be saved unless he be- 
lieves in the doctrine of the Trinity as set 
forth in the Athanasian Creed. 

" 6. — That all these points, and many others of a 
similar character, are most clearly taught in 
the Bible, or * may be proved by most certain 
warrants of Scripture.' 

" I have made the matter sufficiently clear : Do 
you feithfully believe these things ? " 

Dr. Pyke having for a moment hesitated, with a 
trembling voice said — " I can say I believe them," 
laying special emphasis on the word say. 

The Prime Minister, who was a shrewd man, not 
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filing to learn something from the peculiar em- 
phasis and hesitancy of the Divine, replied — " You 
mean you don't really believe the Articles, but that 
you can say you do by way of accommodating me." 

" Is that not sufficient ? " added the Doctor. 

The Prime Minister being rather surprised at the 
elasticity of the Divine's conscience, said — " Of 
course not. I wish you to remember that you 
must believe all these points willingly. That is, 
you are not compelled to believe one of them. You 
are under no duress. I shall not have you perse- 
cuted or imprisoned if you boldly deny them all. 
You must believe them also from the heart, (ex 
animo,) if you mean to fill the vacant office. Mere 
words — ^mere consent will not be acceptable. It 
must be a believing with the heart, as Paul has it, 
* Kophiq. yap Trtflrcuerat.* Do you believe all these 
Articles of your own frise will, and from the depth 
of your heart ] " 

Dr. Pyke, looking steadfiistly at the fire which 
was burning brightly just before him, replied— ' I 
believe them so, yenerallyJ' The last word was 
scarcely audible ; indeed it was not intended that 
it should be heard, but fortune would have it 
otherwise, for the Prime Minister, being very quick 
of hearing, and now suspecting that the Doctor was 
one of the disciples of the loaves and fishes, said — 
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" Generally, you say. You mean that your 
opinions do not exactly agree with the Articles. 
There is a difiference, but the difference is small/' 

"I suppose," said the Doctor, "that general 
agreement — agreement on the most important 
points — ^will be quite satisfectory." 

" I should think not indeed/' added the Minister, 
"for his Majesty's words are plain and definite : 
* Prohibiting the least difference from the said 
Articles* * Mrom which we will not endure am/y 
, va/rying or depa/rting in the least degree* Mark 
that — in the least degree — and all Jrom the heart — 
ex animo. I don't wish you to do violence to your 
conscience. I should be very sorry for any man to 
do any thing of the kind. You confer no &vour On 
me or his Majesty by accepting the office. You 
are required from the heart willingly to believe all 
these Articles; and you are not to depart from 
them in the least degree. If you can't do that at 
once, and without any ife or buts, you can go. I 
don't want hypocrites, but men who can and do 
from the heart accept the Creed imposed upon 
them ; and if I can't find any one, why I'll turn 
Bishop myself and will do the work better than a 
thousand of your sort if you are not sincere." 

" Well," said the Doctor, seeing that his Lord- 
ship's patience was nearly exhausted, — " well, I be« 
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lieve them all firom my heart just as they stand ; ** 
adding in a low voice^ '' but of course I can put on 
the words and phrases my own construction." 

^' Put on your own construction, indeed ! " said 
his Lordship^ <' I should think not ! for it is one 
part of the agreement that you 'shall not put your 
own sense or comment to be the meaning of the 
Article;' you shaU take each 'in the plain and 
fiill meaning thereof' and that ' in the literal and 
grammatical sense.' There is here no room for 
your figurative, allegorical, hypothetical, transcen- 
dental, nonsensical, and tropical interpretation. 
' The plain and full meaning, in a literal and gram- 
matical sense,' mind that — mind that ; and if you 
don't see it quite clear you need not subscribe. 
You can go home, and if another bishop is wanted 
at any future time, why, you can come then if you 
like : but for heayen sake don't let us haye any 
hypocrisy. If you don't believe it all without any 
doubt, then let it alone, and let me examine the 
next candidate. Act the man ; and above all be 
honest, and say just what you mean ; and if the 
words of the Articles are not just what you would 
have them, then, in the name of aU religion and 
common sincerity, let them alone. If you don't 
sign them you can, with a good conscience, speak 
against them and suggest alterations ; but having 
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onoe declared your unfeigned belief in them, you 
prove your own want of honesty the moment you 
wish any Article to be changed." 

" But," said the Divine, " I can take exception to 
some of the Articles ; or at least I am not required 
to believe, equally, every Article." 

"Every Article,*' replied the Prime Minister, 
'* must be believed. There are no degrees in belie! 
Either you believe it or you don't, that's all : and 
you are required in the same solemn words and 
manner to express your belief in * all and every of 
the Articles ; ' and it is particularly stated that a 
certain form of words is used * for the avoiding t)f 
all ambiguities.' '* 

"I certainly do object," said the Doctor, "to 
some of the expressions used in the Athanasian 
Creed. I wish there was an alteration or two. I 
have my doubt about the sentiment of the Creed as 
it stands now being in harmony with the Scripture." 

" Then," replied his Lordship, " if you have any 
doubt about it, you can go. I wish to employ those 
alone who do not doubt. You must remember the 
words of the agreement — * It ought to he tho- 
BOUQHLY received and believed.* " 

"But don't you think," added the Divine, 
" that it is possible for a man to be saved without 
believing in the Trinity at all, and surely without 
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believing in it according to the definition given in 
the Athanasian Creed 1 Our Saviour never said 
that such belief was necessary. Paul, too, when 
the jailor asked the question, ' what must I do tO' 
be saved,' did not say believe thus in the Trinity, 
but simply 'believe in the Lord Jesus Christ.* 
And when the Great Teacher is speaking of the ad- 
mission of some into Heaven, and the rejection of 
others from it, he says nothing about the Trinity, 
but simply that, ' he that believeth in the Son has 
everlasting life ; and he that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life.' The Bible seems to teach that 
faith in Christ is alone necessary to salvation, and 
not a * belief thtis ' in the Trinity." 

The Pnme Minister did not expect such a manly 
reply from the Doctor, and quietly answered — 
" The fact is, Dr. Pyke, T have nothing to do with 
the Bible at all further than to demand a belief of 
its truth in general ; but I have to require sub- 
scription, without any hypocrisy or reservation, to 
the Article which declares that the Athanasian 
Creed is to be thoroughly received and believed. 
The insertion of the word thoroughly shows that not 
a word of it is to be omitted ; and that the belief 
must not be partial or half-hearted, but fully and 
thoroughly honest. I am also to require a belief in 
the entire harmony of all that the Creed expresses 
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with the Soripture. If yon don't believe ^lly^ and 
without doubt, that the Scripture teaches that a 
belief in the Trinity, as defined in the Creed, is ab« 
solutely necessary to salvation^ I cannot see how you 
can honestly subscribe : for the Creed most empha* 
tically declares that whosoever helieves not ihe 
Trmity as defined^ * shall without doubt perish 
everlastvnghf ;* and that * except a man believe [this] 
FAITHFULLY he canfiot he saved.* If you feel the 
slightest reluctance or difficulty in believing this^ it 
is evident that the office you seek is not yotir field 
of labour. Tou can do good, if that is your object, 
without doing violence to your conscience. You 
may go to any part of the kingdom and preach to 
men the way of salvation as you think it is revealed 
in the Bible ; but if you think the Bible teaches 
any method of acceptance with God without, ' before 
all things,' believing and worshipping the Trinity, 
you cannot be admitted into the office now vacant ; 
but if fi:om your heart you can believe all to be 
true and taught in the Word of God, then I will 
guarantee for you immense honour from all classes 
of society, a seat in the House of Lords, and last, 
though not lesistjjlfieen thomand pounds a year." 

Dr. Pyke hung his head for a while ; conscience 
and gold were in the balance. The balance trembled 
for a moment, but so large a sum of money, thought 
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the Divine, was surely worth all the consciences in 
the world, he snatched the pen and deliberately 
wrote in the presence of witnesses : — " I, James 
Pyke, D.D., do wiUingly and ex animo (j&rom my 
heart) subscribe to these Articles above mentioned, 
and to all things contained in them." 

This done, the Prime Minister handed over to 
him the official documents. The Doctor next put 
a year's income into hii* pocket, and receiving pro- 
mises of many odds and ends besides, he left the 
room. 

A large crowd of people stood waiting at the 
door. What passed within was to them, for the 
most part, a secret. There were Lords and Com- 
mons, judges, counsels, merchants, tradesmen, Ar- 
mors, mechanics, and agricultural labourers. A 
nobleman, with silvery head and powdered hair, 
came up in haste and said to the new Bishop — 
"You don't believe the Articles, I suppose, Dr. 
Pyke ? " " Not I ! " vociferated the Divine, as he 
looked at the eager crowd, who seemed ready to 
swallow any thing he might condescend to say. 
" Believe them, indeed ! Not I ! They are, many of 
them, &lse, blasphemous, papistical, and unscriptu- 
ral." Conscience becoming very uneasy in conse- 
quence of this strange and sudden turn, the Doctor 
placed one hand upon his heart — ^the dwelling place 
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of conscience— and the other inclose contact with 
the bag of gold. The circuit was completed, like 
that of a galvanic battery, and the gold for a mo- 
ment hushed the voice of conscience. The shock 
was soon over, and conscience's voice was once more 
heard. Pressing his fingers still harder on the gold 
the Bishop silently muttered to himself — '' Hush ! 
you little rogue inside t}iere ! I'll make all straight 
after awhile — we will get all the objectionable Arti- 
cles cancelled, and the Liturgy revised.** 

Peter Faithful, who overheard these silent mu- 
sings, said — " But you have signed the paper, and 
received the money, have you not ? " 

" Don't say a word about that," whispered the 
Doctor, " I should have been a fool to lose £15,000 
a year, for the sake of what silly people call princi- 
ple.*' The new Bishop bolted off at once to Church 
to read prayers ; and the people retired to their 
homes, solemnly, many of them, to meditate on the 

OMNIPOTENOB OP GOLD j OR, THE BIGHT OP MONET TO 
RULE THE CONSCIENCE. 

PART II. — THE CONVICTION. 

Sir John May had two sons — twins— just twelve 
years of age at the time to which I refer. He had 
given them already good elementary English educa- 
tion befitting their age and station. The firm of 
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which he was the head, in the Metropolis of En- 
gland, did great business on the Continent, espe- 
cially in Germany. He intended his sons should 
settle in that country ; and wishing them to take a 
high position among the most thoroughly educated 
classes in the land, he advertized for a private tutor 
who should engage to instruct them further in the 
various branches of sound English education, and 
especially to qualify them to pass an examination 
at the University of Bonn, on their eighteenth birth- 
day, in the German language and literature. The 
salary offered was £400 a year. James Progg, 
Esq., M.A., agreed to give them the necessary in- 
sti-uction. The agreement was drawn np in writing, 
and signed and sealed. Sir John knew nothing of 
German himself and never thought of testing the 
progress of his sons. It was sufi&cient for him that 
they were very diligent in their application to 
study, and that the teacher expressed no dissatis&c- 
tion with their success when he received every 
quarter his salary in Bank of England notes. 

Several years after this, his sons were introduced 
to a celebrated German scholar, when Sir John was 
surprised to find that they knew not a word of 
German, and one of them had forgotten even the 
characters. The appointed teacher being called to 
account, gave the following as an apology and, as 
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he said, a justification : — '^Soon after undertaking 
to teach Sir John's two sons, his opinion of German 
literature was altogether changed. It had been his 
opinion, for the last few years, that it was by no 
means safe for young gentlemen to learn the lan- 
guage, lest they should take a fancy to the trans- 
cendental philosophy, and the neological theology 
which were popular in the land of Luther; and 
that it was &r better and safer to teach them Latin 
and Greek that they might study the works of the 
Christian Fathers." Sir John paid but little defer- 
ence to his opinions — ^brought him at once before 
a Court of Justice, for violating his agreement and 
for obtaining £2,000 under false pretences. Here, 
too, James Progg, Esq., found but little sympathy, 
for the case was soon dispatched, and he confined 
to prison. 

The trial excited much interest in the City of 
Cant. Some said that Mr. Progg was an ii\jur6d 
man, and that he was punished for his good inten- 
tions. Others said the case of Dr. Pyke, the 
Bishop, was precisely similar. Mr. Progg had pro- 
mised to do a certain work in the agreement, and 
received pay for it, though the work was never 
done. Dr. Pyke, too, had sworn the most unfeigned 
belief in certain Articles, and promised fetithfully 
to teach them to his Majesty's most loving subjects, 
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and had for twenty years taught that these very 
things were utterly fiilse and unscriptural. He had 
thus received of public money £300,000, though 
he had been undoing what he most solemnly en- 
gaged to perform. 

While the subject was every where discussed, the 
Bishop happened to meet an old friend who was 
placed in similar difficulties, who made to him the 
following confession : — 

" I have long and earnestly endeavoured to quiet 
my conscience, and to reconcile it to my present 
situation. For this purpose I have used every 
method in my power. I have pleaded the example 
of others — ^great men, good men, useful men. I 
have soothed it; I have desisted from reading, 
thinking, examining ; I have pleaded the wishes of 
my friends, the usefulness of my ministerial labours, 
the disagreeableness of changing my situation, and 
forming new connexions, the extreme inconvenience 
of giving up my present income, &c. : but, after 
all I can do, conscience follows me from place to 
place, and thunders in my ear, 'what is a man 
profitted if he shall gain the whole world, &c. ? ' 
We must shufSe and prevaricate in some things, 
say and do what we will. As cm honest man, 
cmd a man under expectation of salvation^ I must 
renounce my present sittmtijm, and the little endow- 

G 
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ments which arise therefrom : there is no other 

ALTERNATIVE."* 

Dr. Pyke, however, was never happy — much less 
so now. Conscience never forsook him ; but as a 
mother's affections ever follow her wandering and 
prodigal child, so conscience fidthfully clung to its 
possessor. After thirty years of hard struggle be- 
tween gold and conscience, and conversation with 
honest men in the Church and out of it, conscience 
happily at last triumphed. He gave up his posi- 
tion of honour, influence, and wealth, and, like 
Moses, who, for conscience's sake, made a similar 
sacrifice, " esteeming the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures of Egypt." He also en- 
dowed an Asylum for Lunatics, with all his pro- 
perty, for he said, " the man must be mad who can 
sell his conscience for silver or gold, wealth or 
honour."J 

SECTION III.— WESLEYAN METHODISM. 

It is not necessary to enter into a full exposition of 
Methodism, in detail, in order to apply to it the 
deductions at which we have arrived in the pro- 
ceeding pages. All Methodists know, and most — if 
not all — of them confess, that Wesleyan Methodism 



♦ Plea for Religion, by Rev. David Simpeon— Appendix. 

t See Appendix III. 
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is really a system of hierarchical despotism^ to 
which, however, they submit, not because it is in 
harmony with reason, or proved — though supposed 
to be allowed — by the teaching of Scripture : but 
because it is a mighty machinery for the accom- 
plishment of good. 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the good 
accomplished by Methodists. Their itinerant minis- 
ters, lay agencies, and class leaders, have been 
generally men of great feiith and labourious workers 
together with God. They have elevated, in former 
days, those classes of society which had been too 
much neglected by the Established Church and 
Congregational Dissenters. The liberality of their 
members, rich and poor, is worthy of the imitation 
of all denominations of Christians. They have 
caused the Gospel of Salvation to be preached in 
the darkest hamlets of their native country, and by 
their self-denying local preachers, have kept open a 
House of God where no stated minister could have 
been sustained. By their works of faith and labour 
of love, thousands in the Colonies and British 
possessions, in India also, and other parts of the 
heathen world have been blessed with the light of 
truth. Their fields of Christian labour are found 
in every part of the globe, and the sun of heaven 
is ever shining upon some zealous^ earnest, devout. 
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and self-denying disciple of John Wesley, speaking 
to hia fellow-men of the love of Christ, or expressing 
the desire of his heart in the words of his own un- 
rivalled Poet, — 

" Oh, that the world might taste and see 

The ricbea of his grace 1 
The arms of love that compared me 

Would all mankind embrace." 

Yet must it be acknowledged that Weeleyaa 
Methodism, ecclesiasticaJly considered, is nothing 
less than Popery ia a Protestant form. Between 
the two systems, Eoman Catholicism and Wesleyism, 
eiiat many points of comparison, — not, however, in 
the piety or usefulness of their members, for piety 
in the Church of Rome, end usefulness too, are the 
exceptions and not the rule ; while in Wesleyism 
they Eire the rule and not the exception. But as in 
Popery, so in Wesleyan Methodism, there is neither 
freedom of thought nor of action. The Conference 
has the rule, and the Conference ia aji assembly of 
priests. 

The hierarchical and despotioal character of Con- 
ference might be illustrated at length ; bat one or 
two references will answer my piirpose. Take the 
following authoritative statement : — 

"By the Deed of Declaration, enrolled in 
" Chancery » • • • jf^, Wesley has so Jixed 
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' " the constitution of the Conference^ that it must 
^^ always consist, as he declares it always had 
" existed, of the Ministers of the connexion. On 
" this foundation, that the Conference shall oon- 
" siST OF Ministers alone, does Methodism, as a 
"system acknowledged by law, completely rest, 
(t * « * * It is not in the power of the 
" Conference, therefore, to alter this, its exclusively 
" Ministerial character." — Minutes of Confer- 
'^ ence, 1850, App., page 3. 

" To the Conference alone belongs the determina- 
" tion of the conditions on which ministerial recog- 
"nition and fraternity are to be accorded." — 
Minutes, 1850, App., page 4. 

The supreme authority, legislative and executive, 
is thus vested in the Ministers collectively, and 
each one, in his individual capacity, is regarded as a 
" Buler " in his own circuit. He alone has power 
to expel or suspend members, and can do either oir 
both even in opposition to the wishes of the whole 
body of lay members. That any layman, private 
or official, should have equal authority with a 
Wesleyan Minister " is inadmissible." — Minutes of 
Conference, 1852, page 157. 

Though all Wesleyan Ministers form the general 
Conference, in law, all the authority belongs to a 
hundred members only. In these is invested all 
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the property of the sect. These hundred Ministers 
can do what they like, and have authority to dic- 
tate to all their brethren. These hundred are not 
elected by the other ministers and thus represent 
them. Three out of every four new members are 
elected by those already in the corporation. The 
fourth is nominated — ^but not elected — ^by the 
preachers who have travelled fourteen years. If 
the hundred approve of the nominee he is made 
President of the Society : but if they disapprove of 
him another must be nominated. The preachers 
who have not travelled fourteen years have no voice 
even in this nomination. 

No society, in principle, can be more oligarchical 
and despotic. All the members, class leaders, local 
preachers and ministers — except the legal hundred — 
belonging to this influencial body are mere ciphers, 
and have, legallyy no personal or representative 
voice in the matter. They have simply the same 
privilege that a slave has — ^that of begging a fevour 
from his master. 

Thus it will appear evident that the conference 
can degrade the noblest mind and purest soul^ in 
the whole world of Methodism, to the lowest posi- 
tion of honour and influence in their own circle, 
while it can make a local Pope of the most brainless 
and heartless biped on God's earth. This it seldom 
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does if ever : not because the system has in it the 
smallest element of freedom, but because the legal 
hundred and its ministers generally are devout and 
pious men. The system thus considered is an in- 
sult to human reason, and in the hands of selfish 
or ungodly men it would become a source of cor- 
ruption and despotism with scarcely a parallel, and 
this more especially if allied to the State, which 
would not be a violation of any of its fundamental 
principles. 

A despotic form of government may be best for a 
country if the despot be the best and wisest man in 
the State. The principle of despotism is not, how- 
ever, justified by this accident. Despotism, per se, 
is a violation of the laws of nature, is contrary to 
the intuitions of the human soul, and is an insult 
to enlightened reason, and should never be toler- 
ated j for though in some cases it might be produc- 
tive of good, it is wrong in principle, and can, in 
most cases, be productive of evil only. 

The stereotype cl^aracter of Methodism is, how- 
ever, the great violation of the principle I have shown 
to pervade the whole Universe. Nothing in nature 
is fully understood. New discoveries are constantly 
being made. What was supposed to be true, in 
former ages, has been proved to be false, or a mere 
approximation to the truth. Thales thought that 
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water was the origin^ and the essence of all things 
organic and inorganic ; and that the entire Uni- 
verse, in its various parts, was water assuming a 
variety of forms. Anaximenes taught that every 
object was a form assumed by the one universal 
element — apx»? — air. These hypotheses &iled to 
account for the varieties of nature. Air was then 
added to water, and fire and earth were added to 
these. The mystery was then supposed to be ex- 
plained, and the whole work of deciphering the sym- 
bols of nature completed. Though the last hypo- 
thesis was a nearer approximation to the truth than 
the first or the second, yet this was only an approxi- 
mation. Water was found to be composed of two 
elements chemically combined ; air to be a mechan- 
ical mixture of three elements, with traces of a 
fourth and a fifth j fire, not an element at aU, but 
the result of elements in the very act of combina- 
tion under the influence of affinity ; while earth, as 
such, is formed of all elements yet discovered in 
various combinations. The number of elementary 
bodies lately supposed to exist were sixty two : two 
more, however, have been recently discovered by 
the new method of spectrum analysis, which pro- 
mises to be of so much service, especially in quali- 
tative analysis, and is as applicable to the sun, 
moon, and stars, and even the erratic comet, as to 
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the combinations of matter immediately surround- 
ing us. These new elements are the Alkalies Bu- 
bidium and Caesium. Other elements are supposed 
to exist — one in the Sulphur* and one in the Cal- 
cium groups respectively : while some of those be- 
lieved for years to be simple elements^ give some 
indications of being compounds, though no method 
of analysis has proved successful in effecting a de- 
composition. The in&ncy of the world — of the 
race — intellectually considered, is clearly proved by 
reference to «very field of enquiry. Hitherto man 
has been admitting errors to his creed, and cor- 
recting them : and as long as the world exists 
mankind will discover new truths and correct old 
errors. 

If the discovery of truth be a gradual process in 
nature and religion — except in those individual cases 
where special inspiration was granted — as the whole 
history of mankind proves, why should it be sup- 
posed that John Wesley, or any other man, in that 
age of general ignorance in which he lived, had dis- 
covered all the truth which is attainable in matters 
of religion 1 Yet. is he regarded, by thousands, as 



* Since the above was written, this element has been discovered 
by Mr. Wm. Crookes, F.C.S., the able Editor of the "Chemical 
New," and has been named Thallium, from its giving a green 
line in the Spectrum. 
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an infistllible interpreter of truths and teacher of 
religion, though he was not inspired. 

The authoritative and in&Jlible character of Mr. 
Wesley's teaching is clearly implied in the following 
declaration of Conference. 

"The Conference can/not BNTBRTAm ant pro- 
" POSALS which are * * * subversive of that 
system of doctrine and descipline which has been 
confided to it as a sacred deposit by Mr. Wes- 
ley,^ — Minutes of Conference, 1852, page 161. 
All errors in the volumes of Wesley are tacitly 
denied ; and all progress is thus declared to be im- 
possible. The Saints of the Millennium must see 
truth and understand it just as it was seen and 
understood by a man at the close of the dark ages ! 
There can be no alteration or improvement. Con- 
ference is proof against every suggestion imless it 
harmonizes with the past. If you move at all you 
must move in the old ruts. Surely, with all the 
learning and labour of modem times, the Bible, as 
well as nature, ought to be better understood than 
at the moment the world was emerging from the 
thick gloom of the dark ages. You see better in 
the twilight of morn than in the darkness of mid- 
night ; but as the day advances you see clearer 
fltill. The progress of philosophy and criticism — 
the discovery and examination of sacred manu- 
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scripts — explorations in Niniveh, Babylon, and 
Egypt — the discovery and perfecting of a method of 
interpreting the cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria, 
and of deciphering the hieroglyphics in the tombs of 
Egypt, and the triumphs of geology, have thrown a 
flood of light on many a passage of scripture which 
was obscure or misconstrued in the days of 
Wesley. Our Sabbath schools and Bible classes 
have also given an additional impulse to the study 
of the Oracles of God. Knowledge in every de- 
partment of natural and physical science, and espe- 
cially in the critical study of the Bible, has made 
rapid strides during the last half century. Yet, all 
this, it is implied, is useless. Nothing can be true 
or advantageous which John Wesley did not foresee; 
and nothing can be erroneous which was an article 
of his creed. I have as much respect for Wesley as 
any ; but they injure the reputation of the good 
and noble hearted man, who claim infallibility for 
his opinions. To stereotype any system or creed, 
which is not directly from God, is surely a violation 
of the universal law of nature and of reason, which 
proves that the expansion of mind, and the dis- 
covery of truth, are ever progressive ; and that, 
every day, by study, man may learn more of God 
in the words of inspiration, as well as in the works 
of nature ; and that after a diligent investigation of 
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these for millions of ages, more of the Divine Being, 
* who made the Universe and spoke the Word, may, 
and in all probability will, be known : and yet, 
all His glory can never be seen, or His nature be 
fully comprehended. 

SECTION IV.— CLOSE COMMUNION BAPTISTS. 

The Baptists — or more properly Immersionists — 
are divided into two sections, viz., the Close and 
Open Communionists. The latter will be noticed 
in the next section, as they and the Independents 
form in reality one body or denomination of Chris- 
tians. The Close Communion Baptists are those 
who make JBaptism hy Immersion a condition 
of Chttrch Fellowship. Men may hold diflferent 
opinions on the most important subjects of Morality, 
Politics, and Religion ; but on the subject of Bof- 
tism, though of secondary importance, there must 
be perfect agreement. To this rule — fundamental 
rule---of the Close Communion Baptists there are 
three very weighty objections. 

1. — They put greater stress on a ceremonial ob- 
servance than on the most important truths In the 
universe. In this they seem to represent, in our 
days, the Pharisees of former ages, whose great 
defect, according to the testimony of the In^Jlible 
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Teacher^ was, that they laid greater stress on the 
mere ceremonial observances of religion — " the 
washing of the out side of the cup " — than on vital 
and practical godliness, or '^justice, mercy, and 
feith." Baptism in any form, it "will be granted by 
most, is but a ceremony. It may be the symbol of 
a mighty influence, and an illustration of an im- 
portant truth ; , yet it is not itself either the influ- 
ence or the truth. A man may be the subject of 
Divine influence, and have the truth of God deeply 
rooted in his heart — nay, it is confessed— > he may 
be a child of God and an heir of the kingdom of 
heaven, and yet he is not recognised as a Christian 
brother, or admitted into the Christian Church. 
He may be fit for heaven, yet he is not thought fit 
to sit at the Lord's table on earth, or to be entrusted 
with the rights and privileges connected with Chris- 
tian fellowship. 

2. — They give greater prominence to the less im- 
portant and solemn of the two Christian Ordinances. 
Under the Gospel Dispensation there are certainly 
no more than two ceremonial observances — Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper. It is, I believe, universally 
acknowledged that the Lord's Supper is the more 
solemn of the two. But none — not even the Close 
Communion Baptists — think much of the method 
of its observanSe, provided the motive be good. 
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There are many points in "which ino3t — if not all 
Christians depart from the plan adopted by our 
Saviour and his disciples. They met in an ufper 
room : we regard not jplme as a matter of impor- 
tance. They used unfermented bread : we think 
the Tdnd of bread is a matter of indifference. They 
used the unfermented juice of the grape : we 
generally use fermented wine ; and that ofben made 
without any grapes at all. They surrounded the 
Lord's table at the close of the evening meal ; we 
think the time of minor consideration. They re- 
clined at the table : we either sit or kneel. It is 
not thought by modern Christians that attention 
should be paid to all the minutiae of the method in 
detail. "Never mind the method provided the 
purpose be right." Why are not all Christians 
equally liberal in their opinions respecting Baptism % 
Why be more particular as to the method of ad- 
ministering Baptism than the Lord's Supper % If 
the only thing of great importance in the latter be 
not the method, but the purpbse, why does not this 
satisfy the mind of every man in reference to the 
former? Even supposing immersion to be the 
Apostolic method of Baptism — which I do not for a 
moment believe — may our brethren not adopt a 
different method, as aU do in the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper, without running the risk of being 
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unchristianized or denied admission into a Christian 
Church ] 

3. — Such positiveness in reference to any thing 
of so little importance has a ruinous moral influence 
on the mind. Those men who exclude from their 
community others, simply because they differ from 
them in opinion on minor matters, must have un- 
limited confidence in their own infallibility : yet 
have they little reason to be so, in this pa:rticular 
at least. No man of great intellectual powers, deep 
learning, and devout piety — the only man com- 
petent to form an opinion on the subject in 
question — ^will be too positive in his exposition of 
Baptism or any other ism. Such positiveness in 
reference to any thing on which good and great 
men differ in opinion, speaks but little of the 
humility ^of these men. Its natural and inevitable 
tendency is to engender and foster pride, self- 
confidence, arrogance, and conceit. Facts might 
be adduced to prove that this has been the case. 
A most eminent Baptist Minister, lately stated as 
his belief " that Church Meetings in that Denomi- 
nation were a curse to Religion." The members 
being so positive on one point, and so exclusive, 
are naturally intolerant in referencp to their breth- 
ren who difler from them in other matters. Instead 
of spending an hour in delightfiil and profitable 
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Christian Fellowship — as is the case generally in 
Independent Churches — they lack the "charity 
which thinketh no evil and is the bond of perfect- 
ness," and find materials for controversy and quarrel 
where all should be of one accord. 

These narrow-minded and bigoted Baptists, how- 
ever, are dying out fest, and ere many years have 
passed, the last of them will have been gathered to 
his &thers. 

SECTION v.— BAPTISTS AND INDEPENDENTS. 

• 

Let us now see what liberty of thought and utter- 
ance there is among ourselves. Do we, as Inde- 
pendent* churches, exhibit a diversity of plans and 
opinions — all cherished in love, and advocated in 
charity — as there are diversities in the stars of 
heaven, and in the flowers of earth ? 

I greatly regret that there are some few — thank 
God only a few — ^yet there are some few individuals 
among us who sometimes assume the office of cen- 
sors, for which they are of all men the least quali- 
fied, and style themselves guardians of orthodoxy 
and true faith. There are some, also, who echo the 
sentiments of these self-constituted popes — or 
would-be popes — condemn books they have never 

* The Open Communion Baptists are included in the " Indepen- 
dent churches " mentioned in this section. 
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read, and principles they have never examined, 
because these oracles of theirs — ^poor, withered, little 
souls — have done so before without any greaterreason. 

This, however, forms no part of Independency. 
The system itself is pure and divine, notwithstand- 
ing. Dust may float in the sunbeam, but the ray 
of light is pure, beautiful, and life-giving, passing 
through the cloud of dust without being contami- 
nated. The most deadly poison may be mingled 
with the stream, but the fountain as it bubbles 
from the rock is as beautiful and as precious as the 
streams of ancient paradise : and as the dust is not 
the sunray, and the poison is not the water, so the 
evils we lament are no parts of Independency, but 
sad deviations from it. 

We, as Independents, can dictate to no man : and 
what right have I or you to dictate to our brother, 
or force on him our own sound or rotten opinions 1 

You are a man, my friend, so is your brother. 
You are endowed with a glorious mind ; so is he. 
You have been in search of truth — ^you have ex- 
amined the arcana of nature — ^you have studied the 
Word of God — ^you have prayed daily that He who 
is the truth might lead you to its discovery : so has 
your brother. You have, after patient enquiries, 
arrived at a series of conclusions in reference to 
God, Man, the Universe, Heaven, Hell, the Present 

H 
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Life, and the Future State. These are your 
opinions ; this is your creed. Your brother has 
done the same ; and in very many points has come 
to different conclusions. Both cannot be right — 
perhaps neither. You hope you are right : he 
hopes he is. You would not say, positively, lie is 
wrong. That would betray your own weakness — 
your want of humility — by showing that you 
thought your powers superior to his. You would 
be turning the rule — ^the golden rule of the Apostle 
— upside down : " Let each esteem other better 
than himself, ^^ into " Let each man esteem himself 
better than all others" Mentally you move along 
different radii, but every radius meets in the centre, 
though no one is the centre. The nearer the centre 
you get the brighter will be the path, the greater 
your mutual attraction ; and when you have arrived 
at the centre, which is God the truth, then, and 
only then, shall all your errors vanish. 

This is our fundamental principle. Every man 
is responsible to God alone for his opinions. "We 
have nothing to do with men's opinions or men's 
hearts. These belong to God ; and we have to do 
only with merCs actions. We, therefore, impose no 
creeds/^ We require no profession of feith in words, 

* It has been lately reported that one County Association in 
England requires every Minister to subscribe to the Declaration 
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but in works — in Jioly living, and not in formal 
raying. 

We neither seek nor wish to find uniformity. 
Every Church acts as an individual church, and is 
subject to no fetters or limitation as to its action or 
faith, but those it may agree to impose upon itself; 
and these it can alter or annul at its own pleasure : 
and every individual is as free as the air he breathes 
to select his own course, and adopt his own 
opinions. 

Every man, however wrong, thinks he is right : 
and all are liable to be wrong, since all men are 
fallible. We, therefore, condemn not those who 
differ from us, however great that difference. We 
never dispute the sincerity of each other or contend 
for the mastery, if we are true to our principles, 
but believing that he ip greatest who is servant of 
all, we contend for the faith once delivered to the 



of Faith printed in the Congregational Year Book, before he is 
acknowledged as a brother. This procedure is, however, such a 
gross violation of the principle of Independency as to appear to be 
incredible. There may be odd persons so ignorant of the'Hature 
of Independency, and so self-conceited as to be capable of doing 
such a thing ; but to suppose a number of Ministers of such a 
caste to dwell in the same locality is, to me, impossible ; not that 
I find any fault with the Declaration of Faith referred to, but the 
principle of subscription to any creed is, in itself, incon- 
sistent with the VERY idea of Independency, not to speak of 
it in its highest and noblest form. 
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saints, and hold the truth in love : praying that we 
may be rightly guided, we hope by study, personal 
application, and heavenly aid, to see more clearly, 
and expect that the greater light of heaven will 
reveal to us the hidden portions of the great temple 
of truth which are now obscured. 

The variety of opinions among us is a most in- 
teresting feature, when it is considered that these 
diversities of opinions are combined with a oneness 
of aim. They stimulate our intellects, strengthen 
our &ith, and bind yet closer and closer our hearts 
together. As the motion of the sea is essential to 
its purification, preventing it from becoming a 
stagnant pool, a source of pestilence and death : so 
our diversities of thought, keep our churches full of 
health and life, and our hearts full of brotherly love 
and charity ; for, as the muscles of the body grow 
stronger by exercise, so christian love and charity, 
as well as all other graces are strengthened and 
developed by being in constant operation. 

Among us — ^ministers and people — are found 
Calvinists and Arminians, and those who hold every 
shade of opinion between the two extremes. So in 
the working of the Church, some believe class 
meetings to be excellent helps to the development 
of religion, and hold them ; while others think that 
such meetings tend to the development of cant. 
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gossip, and hypocricy, rather than "godly edifying," 
and have them not. Some believe in the impor- 
tance and even necessity of regular ordinations, in- 
cluding the proposing of questions to the candidate, 
and have them ; while others have them not be- 
cause they think that such things are only the relics 
of Popery, and savour too much of Priestcraft, and 
are calculated to mislead the people, many of whom 
suppose that no man can be a minister of Christ 
unless he has been duly ordained. The custom of 
proposing questions to the young minister — if it be 
not a mere matter of form — is certainly a departure 
from the fundamental principles of Independency. 
The custom means something or nothing. If it 
means nothing, why adhere to an empty form in 
imitation of Papists and Episcopalians ? If it 
means something, it means — or at least seems to 
mean — that he who asks the questions is the great 
censor of the district, and that unless he is fully 
satisfied with the young minister's confession, he 
cannot be recognised as a minister of Christ. Were 
such methods of testing the young man's orthodoxy 
or piety desirable, it is then certainly too late, as 
the ordination service is only a public recognition 
of a sacred union already consummated between 
Pastor and People. There can be no objection 
whatever to the young minister giving a voluntary 
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statement^ in reference to his Conversion and Belief! 
This certainly is always one of the most interesting 
parts in an ordination service. I believe, however, 
that it is universally acknowledged that the pro- 
posing of questions is only a matter of form ; a 
form, however, by many supposed useless, if not 
pernicious. It is the glory of Independency that it 
allows perfect freedom in this as well as in all other 
matters. Such ceremonies may be dispensed with 
or adopted just as the minister and the people of 
his charge think fit. They are responsible to no 
earthly tribunal, lay or clerical, for their conduct : 
they are responsible to God alone. 

Some among us think the imposition of hands 
with prayer, at an ordination, binding as an Apos- 
tolic custom, and have it : while others regard the 
imposition of hands as one of the most glaring im- 
positions of the nineteenth century — originally con- 
nected with the miraculous communication of 
spiritual influence which no man can now bestow — 
and have it not. Some believe that the holy kiss 
commended by Paul, and practiced during the 
apostolic age in the East, is binding as an apostolic 
custom, and they kiss all the members of their 
churches, young and old, rich and poor, pretty and 
deformed : others abstain firoin such practices as a 
mere paatter of taste : while others regard such 
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customs as barbarous in themselveSi aud as sources 
of immoral conduct.* Some believe immersion the 
proper form of Baptism, and they are immersed ; 
others regard sprinkling a better and more conve- 
nient method, and more in harmony with apostolic 
custom, and they or their children are baptised by 
sprinkling, according to their own option. Others 
regard the 'Baptism of water, like the Baptism of 
John, as a ceremony of the past, and believe that 
the Baptism of the Spirit is the only baptism we 
require, and they are admitted without the baptism 
of water at aU. Some look upon Liturgies as 
stepping stones to form and departures from 
the primitive mode of spiritual worship, and use 
them not : while others see in our present method 
of conducting our religious services so much that is 
stereotyped and formal that the occasional use of a 
good Liturgy might prove refreshing and profitable 
to both minister and people, and they use them. 

Though these diversities exist among us, and 
many others to which no reference has been made, 
it will be observed by those who are acquainted 
with the various Ecclesiastical Systems of Christ- 

* The practice referred to above used to be very common half 
a century ago, especially in the metropolis : but happily there is 
scarcely a relic of it left ; though in one Church it is thought a 
matter of considerable importance, and occasionally practiced in 
two more. 
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endom^ that our differences are, after all, as few 
as those of any other body of Christians ; and 
that all our differences have reference to things 
imiyersally acknowledged of minor importance. In 
great things we agree, and yet we subscribe to no 
Creed. We look to no book of human composition 
as authoritative. We bow to no earthly oracle. 
We acknowledge no system of interpretation as 
the standard of Truth. We receive the Word of 
God alone as an authority : to this alone we bow. 
We take no man's interpretation of it; but every 
one interprets it. for himself as God may help him. 
We believe that God, who is the fountain of all 
truth, and who feeds the birds of the air, and 
clothes in unrivalled beauty the grass of the field, 
and takes cognizance of every sparrow that &.lls to 
the ground, is a better guardian of the truth than 
all the Cotmcils or Creeds of Christendom, We 
leave this matter in His hands. God alone is our 
judge and censor. We believe that He who has 
guarded His Word during the dark ages which 
spread their sable garb over the minds and energies 
of Europe for many centuries ; who has preserved 
to our day that Word in its purity, like the water 
which springs from the granite rock, or the rays of 
light which emanate from the sun, will see that 
nothing shall ever eclipse the glory of " the truth 
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as it is in Jesus '* or annihilate its life-producing 
force. Others may trust to Councils, Conferences, 
Synods, Assemblies, Creeds or Subscriptions, rather 
than to the native force and inherent vitality of the 
truth of God ; they may ignore the differences 
which they condemn, though existing among them ; 
but we. Independents, if true to our principles, 
believe that that which is of God cannot come to 
nothing, and that "there are diversities of operation, 
but it is the same God who worketh, all in all." 

This diversity of thought and operation, like all 
diversities in God's work is a blessing we highly 
prize. It stimulates enquiry, invigorates the in- 
tellect, purifies the taste, inspires the heart with 
the spirit of kindness and toleration, naturally tends 
to the development of good nature and amiability ; 
reminds us daily of our own &llibility ; and thus 
leads us, by daily prayer, in search of heavenly aid. 
We brand none as heretics, we treat none as 
strangers ; but, if we carry out our principles, in 
the spirit of meekness, so characterisjbic of our 
Master, we try to lead in the way that seems to us 
most clear, an erring brother or sister who may 
have wandered from what seems to us to be the 
path of Truth. 

We of all men ought to be the most conscious of 
our weakness — daily rely for help on Him, without 
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whom we can do nothing, labour in different ways 
as God may teach us for>one great object, fight side 
by side, — ^though dressed it may be in different 
uniforms, — in the same great battle and beneath 
the same colours^ looking forward to the same 
glorious world, where the heart shall be completely 
purified, the intellect gloriously expanded, our • 
dreary doubts removed, dark subjects appear clear 
in the light of God, and where we shall ever learn 
new lessons of Crod, of Man, and of the Universe, as 
we sit beneath the feet of Him who is " the way, the 
truth and the life." 

In conclusion, it may be proper to remove any 
misapprehension which may exist out of our denom- 
ination, in reference to the Congregational Union 
and County Associations. Independent Ministers 
and members have of course a right to meet 
together if they think fit, for social purposes, mutual 
aid, or for the advocacy of truth and the extension 
of that kingdom of their common Lord and Master, 
which " is not of this world." For these purposes 
the County Associations and Congregational Union 
have been formed. But it must be remembered, 
that the Congregational Union a/nd the Cotmtg 
Associations have no more legislative power or 
executive authority among own Ministers or 
Churches than the College of Cardinals or the 
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Fope ofBome. They may advise or suggest, but 
nothing more. Every Minister, Church, and mem- 
ber is free from every trace of bondage. " All are 
brethren, and one is our Master even Christ." 
Many Ministers and Churches have no connexion 
with either the County Associations or the Congre- 
gational Union, yet these are as truly Independents 
as any others, and are universally acknowledged aa 
such by all their brethren. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE WORD ECCLESIA. 



My only purpose in this chapter is to shew that the 
teaching of Scripture on this as well as on all other 
subjects, harmonizes with that of Nature and 
Reason. 

Facts and experience prove that man is a grega- 
rious animal. He can never be happy in a state of 
solitude or isolation. To render his happiness com- 
plete, his social as well as his religious instincts 
must be gratified. If he were banished to a distant 
island, where he could never see the face or hear 
the voice of a creature, his solitude would be a bur- 
den almost as heavy as death. The presence as 
well as the sympathy of others is an important 
element of our joy. Our pleasures are intensified 
if we enjoy them in company with others, and our 
sorrows are lessened, while our power of endurance 
is increased, if others are associated with us in dis- 
tress. It is a &ct, however strange and unaccount- 
able, that it helps a man to suffer evil with cheer- 
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fulness and resignation, to know that he is not the 
only one who knows the meaning of sorrow, or feels 
the pangs of grief. 

The patriot in his dark cell, to which only a single 
ray of light entered, seeing, for years, not the face 
of man, and hearing not the voice of any of his 
kind, looked upon the spider that wove its net 
upon the wall, as a companion not to to be despised, 
and when at length the spider died, he wept for 
days, tears of grie^ feeling more than ever his terri- 
ble state of isolation. 

The society of our kind is a help to manly develop- 
ment. Man's religious nature must be developed 
in harmony with his social instincts, — and so it is. 
Meeting, conversing, and associating with kindred 
spirits, deepen our sense of gratitude, and enhance 
our feeling of joy. The Saviour of mankind was 
himself conscious of this, and in this was " He made 
like unto his brethren." Peter, James, and John 
were His special friends and constant companions. 
In the hour of overwhelming grief and sorrow, in 
the garden of Gethsemane, " the Lord of life and 
glory" showed his real oneness with ourselves, 
when He, in conscious need of sympathy, earnestly 
entreated His three friends to keep awake, and 
" watch with " Him while His " soul was exceeding- 
ly sorrowful, even unto death." In obedience to 
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this social instinct, after the Master's death, the 
disciples met together for mutual conference and 
comfort, and formed themselves into an Assembly 
or Church ; yet in that Assembly, they lost not 
their individual characteristics, priveleges, or re- 
sponsibility. 

If a man, in an assembly, loses his individuality, 
like the river in the sea, or the rain drops which 
IfeiU upon the river, that assembly cannot be in har- 
mony with the teaching of Nature, or the Intuitions 
of the Soul. In the assembly he is still an indi- 
vidual, and can never — without doing violence to 
his being — give up his native right and glorious 
birthright, the right to form his own opinions, and 
give utterance to his thoughts. He influences 
others, like the stars of heaven, and is influenced 
by others in return ; but alone he ever stands 
responsible to God, and distinct from aU his 
associates. 

Was this liberty granted to the Apostolic 
Churches, or did the Primitive Christians quietly 
and silently submit to the dictation of others 1 In 
other words, were the Primitive Christians, men- 
tally, the blind slaves of inspired or uninspired 
men, or did they claim and exercise their native 
right of private judgment 1 

If mere authoritative dictation could be justified 
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under any circumstances, it surely might be justi- 
fied in the case of the Churches planted by the 
Apostles and their immediate successors, for two 
reasons — 

1. — Because the Apostles were themselves di- 
rected by special inspiration. It was then the age 
of miracles, and miraculous aid was fi'equently 
granted to the Apostles and others, in the delivery 
of their discourses to the people, and in the writing 
of their Epistles to the Churched. Their words and 
their letters' had, therefore, the sanction of the 
Spirit of God. 

2. — Because the members of those early churches 
were, for the most part, men and women who had 
been converted from the grossest forms of idol 
worship ; and had for years lived in the midst of 
the most vile and revolting barbarism. They were, 
therefore, very ignorant, and found it exceedingly 
difficult to emancipate themselves from their former 
moral bondage. Hence the Apostle found it neces- 
sary to command them, by Divine instruction, that 
they should not lie one to another;* that they 
should not steal any more ;f that every man should 
speak the truth to his neighbour, J and abstain from 
all filthy conversation. || 

* Col. iii. 9. t Ephes. iv. 28. t Ephes. iv. 25. 
II James i. 21 ; Col. iii. 8 ; Ephes. v. 4. 
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If church members were in the habit of stealing, 
uttering falsehood, using slang, and getting occa- 
sionally drunk, even at the Lord's table,* we should 
justify a good man in dictating to such a church, 
much more so an Apostle, or one of his immediate 
successors. Yet so careful and cautious have the 
Apostles themselves been on this point, that they 
seldom if ever interfered authoritatively with the 
liberty even of those churches, but called upon the 
whole Church freely to express its own opinions and 
decide for itself. 

It is a matter of deep regret that our translators 
should have rendered the Greek word eKKXrforia 
(Ecclesia) by the word Church, a word whose 
etymology is at least doubtful. The English word 
Church is generally supposed to have been, etymo- 
logically, derived from KvpiaKog, which signifies 
" belonging to the Lord " ; the expression being 
originally KvpiaKog oikoq or KvpiaKov ^tofiOy the house 
of the Lord : ultimately the word KvpiaKog or 
KvpiaKov was alone retained and transferred in an 
abbreviated form to the various other languages of 
Europe. Hence it became Circ in Saxon, Kirche 
in German, TzerJcov in Kussian, Kirh in Scots, and 
Church in English. It would have prevented many 

* 1 Cor. xi. 20, 21. 
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errors from growing rife among us, respecting the 
Church of Christ, had our translators rendered the 
word JEcclesia by the word Assembly, or retained 
the original in an unaltered or modified form as it 
has been in the Latin (Ecclesia), French (Eglise), 
Italian (Ghiesa), Welsh (Eglwys), and other versions. 
The Greek word eKKknma means simply an assem- 
hly, and is derived from f/c, outy and jcaXciv, to call, 
and hence to assemble. The word is of frequent 
occurrence in classic Greek. Thucydides uses the 
word to designate the Athenian Assembly of Free- 
men, as " Kai 01 Adrfyaioi iKKXrffflay . iroifitravTEQ — 
the Athenians having formed an assewihhjr "Mera^e 
TOVTO fifiepq. TefiTTTTf €KK\rf(rla avOig eyiyyero — on the 
fifth day after this an assembly was again formed.'* 
" H fxey eKKXrftTia irepi irapatrKevrjg ttiq fifiETspag ijde 
^vyeXsyi] — this assembly, indeed, is called together 
on account of our preparation."* So also Aris- 
tophanes — 

"'EicicX?yo'/a 5* oxr)(i ^ta rovroy yiyyerai ; 

Is not the assembly frequented for this ? "f 

So also Demosthenes, Xenophon, &c. 
In the New Testament the word is used to signify : 
1. — An Assembly, without any reference to the 

character of the men who compose it, or the pur- 

^^^^■""■"^ ■— ^■™""— ^— ^^— ^^^^^«^««i»— .-^—^^^i™™^^— — ^ 1 1 Blip I ■ I I 

* lib. YI. 8, 9, f Aristoph, Concionat, 
I • 
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pose for which it is called, as the assembly convened 
in the theatre at Ephesus. ''For the ctsaemhly 
(// eKKkriaia) was confiised." "But if ye enquire 
any thing concerning other matters, it shall be de- 
termined in a lawful assembly {cKKXrifflijty* " And 
when he had done this he dismissed the Msemhly 

2. — The component members, collectively, of the 
assembly of the Just— the universal Church of 
Christ — all pious men in heaven and on earth. 
" And gave him to be the head over all things to 
tJie assembly (ywkp iravra rrf €»:*cX?y(r/^)."§ 

3. — An assembly of Christians meeting in one 
place for the worship of God. " And at that time 
there was a great persecution against the Church — eiri 
TJ}v eKKKqatav — which was at Jerusalem." || " Greet 
the Church — eKKkqfnav — ^that is in their house."** 

The word Ecclesia or Church, in the singular 
number, is never used to signify more than one 
assembly. Different assemblies of Christians were 
invariably called Churches — kKKkqaiai. The Apos- 
tles would never have used the expression, " The 
Church of JEngland,^'* but the Churches ofEngla/nd. 
The absurdity of the high sounding, but empty, 
words, "The Church of England," strikes every 

% Acts xix. 32, 39, 41. § Ephes. i. 22. || Acts iii. 1. 
** Rom. xvi. 5; see also 1 Cor. xvL 19, Col. iy. 15, Philem. 2. 
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one the moment the word is properly translated. 
How ridiculous the expression, ** The Assemhh/ 
of England!*' Paul speaks of the Churches 
(eKKXriffiat) of Galatia,* the Churches of Macedonia,f 
and the Churches of Asia.§ 

It may be interesting, however, to enquire 
whether the word JtCcclesia, and rendered Ohv/rch, 
ever does refer to the jplace or building in which 
Christians meet. Three passages have been quoted 
as proving that the word Ecclesia is in every way 
synonymous with the word Church ; and that, 
therefore, it refers to the place of worship as well as 
the worshippers themselves. " And it came to pass 
that a whole year they assembled themselves in 
the Chv/rch — kv ry eKKkritrlq, — ^and taught much 
people." J "As I teach every where, in every 
Ohv/rch — iv 7ra<nj cici:\jyo'/^"|| "Behave thyself in 
the house of God, which is the Church of the living 

God — ev oiKtp Beov * * "^tiq eottiv EKKXrfffla Oeov 

ZiovTOQ,"^ The double meaning of the English 
word Church in modem times make- these passages 
appear very ambiguous to the mere English reader. 
It is only necessary to bear in mind, however, that 
the meaning of the word Ucclesia is simply an as- 

* iCor. xvil; Gal. i 2, 22; 1 The88.iL14. 

t 2 Cor. viiL 1. § 1 Cor. xvi. 19. 

X Acts xi. 26. II 1 Cor. iv. 17. If 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
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sembly, in classic authors, and substituting, in the 
above places, we have it stated in the first quota- 
tion, that Barnabas and Paul ''assembled them- 
selves with the Assembly [of believers] and taught 
much people ; " in the second we have " As I teach 
every where in every Assembly ;" and in the third, 
*' behave thyself in the house of (jod, which is the 
Assembly of the living God." 

The word h rrf EKKXrjai^ is thus properly rendered 
in Acts xiz. 39, in the assembly. The word house 
of God — oiKog deov — ^means the family of God, a 
sense in which the word "house" is frequently used in 
Scripture, as in Acts xvi. 31 — " Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved and thy house — 
6 oIkoq ffov'* So also the Hebrew — " Thou and thy 
fether's house — ^^39 '^^SV* signifies thy father^s 
family: so that the passage in Timothy may be 
rendered thus ; — " Behave thyself in the family of 
God, which is the assembly of the living God." 

It may be proper in this place just to refer to the 
use of the word Ecclesia in the Septuagint. Here 
we find that it corresponds to the Hebrew ^Il|?, H^ng 
and n"jy. which signify an assembly or congrega- 
tion ; the first two being derived firom the verb 
^nij, to gather, and are indifierently rendered in the 

* 1 Kings xyiii. 18. 
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Septuagint ^vyayutyifff /3oi/X^,§ and eKKXrierla : J 
and the last from *^l implying to appoint^ to meet 
for a purpose, to assemble; the substantive n^V. 
being generally rendered in the Authorised English 
Version by th^ word congregation, and in the Sep- 
tuagint by Swaywy^-ll The Syriac, one of the 
earliest Versions of the New Testament, has the 
word I JLpS for Ecclesia or Church. | ^7^^ 
signifies simply an assemhlg^ from iJL. to be ac- 
customed, to be ^miliar with, to meet often, to meet, 
and is simply a less ancient form of the Hebrew 
n^ retaining amid all changes of time and dialect, 
the only meaning of Ecclesia or Church, in the 
Scriptural sense — ^an assembly or congregation. 

It has been shown, I trust, satis&ctorily that the 
word Ecclesia never signifies in Classic Greek, the 
Septuagint, or the New Testament, either a pro- 
vincial institution like the Church of Rome, or the 
Chutch of England, or the place in which people 
meet, but the people themselves-^— M« congregation 
or assembly — and in the New Testament generally, 
a/n assemblg or congregation of Christian people or 
Believers. 

The Christian Fathers use the word Ecclesia in 

t Ex. zii. 6; and xvi. 8 ; Lev. iv. 13. § Psal. Ixxxix. 7. 

X Deut ix. 10, and xyiii. 16 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 47. 

y Lev. X. 17 ; Num. i. 16, and xiv. 27 ; Ps. xxii. 16, and cxi. 1 
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the same sense, as might be shown by numerous 
quotations, one however must suffice. Clement, of 
Alexandria, who implies that some even, in his day, 
misunderstood a word used in one sense only in the 
New Testament, gives this clear definition of Uc- 
clesia or Church : — '* For I caU an Ecolbsia not 
THE PLACE, but the CONGREGATION of the 

elect — ov yap vvv tov t&jtov, atXKk to adpoifffxa tQv 

Let us now briefly enquire into the Bights and 
Privileges of the Apostolic Churches. 

Our Saviour himself recognised the Church — 
JEcclesia — as the supreme court of appeal, and not 
the Conference, Synod, Presbytery, Bishop, or Privy 
Council. "If he neglect to hear them " — the friends — 
the officers of the Church — the Bishops — " tell it to 

to 

the Church — elirk ry cjcjcXiytr/^ — | /i,«i.^ f^O | — 

niv,rrhi$ -13!!— tell it to the C0NGREGATI0N."|| 
After our Saviour's ascension to heaven, the 
eleven disciples, wishing to make up their original 
number in consequence of the sad apostacy and 
death of Judas, did not presume to make a selection 
of a twelfth, and appoint him as an apostle, on their 
own responsibility, ex officio. This lesson must 
have been taught them by either the Saviour him- 



* Strom. Yii. 514. || Mat xviii 17. 
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self during the days of His flesh, or by the Spirit He 
ascended to bestow. Henoe we read that ''In those 
days Peter stood up in the midst of the disciples 
and said, (the number of names together were about 
a hwndred and twenty,)*^ % This number does not 
include all the followers of Christ every where, even 
in Judea, for five htmdred brethren are mentioned 
by Paul as witnesses of the Saviour's resurrection, 
in addition to the Apostles.^ That the number, 
therefore, refers to those disciples only who were 
present at the meeting addressed by Peter appears 
still more evident when we consider that the word 
" names " — " number of names " — ox^og ovofianav — 
is used for disdplea simply to avoid the repetition 
of fxadriTiav. It is impossible at present, however, 
to determine with absolute certainty whether the 
" number of names " — oVo/iarcuv — " of brethren " — 
iLhXfjHay — or "of men" — dv^pwv, be the genuine 
reading. The Codex Laudianus has aySptav "of 

men;" so also the Syriac — l«Jdl9 — and the 
Vulgate — hominum. Beza has capitum — "of 
heads" — individuals; and Martini, ^'numero delle 
persone " — ^the number of persons. The majority 
of critics and translators have, however, " the num- 
ber of names," as, Griesbach, Alford, Luther, &c., 

§ Acts i. 16. J 1 Cor. xv. 6. 
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xmderstanding "names" as a substitute for disci' 
pies or brethren — according to the reading adopted 
in the former part oi^ the verse — ^to avoid disagree- 
able repetition. The use of the words rendered 
" together — ewl to avro " — ^also shows the reference 
to be made to those who were present in one place 
at the meeting. Those who wish to show that 
Peter did not consult all the brethren, but simply 
the other ten disciples — ^the presbyters, the minis- 
terial conference, the synod or conTOcation in 
embryo— understand the whole parenthetical pas- 
sage to mean, that the number of converts to 
Christianity, whose names were then recorded, was 
a hundred and twenty. This view, however, is 
contradicted by ?aul's own statement that there 
were Jive hundred brethren, and cannot be held 
without the most glaring misconstruction of the 
words rendered "together" — ewl to avro — "in the 
same place" The words are thus rendered in 
several places — ^as, "They were all with one ac- 
cord in one place — M to alrro."* "When ye 
come together therefore into one place — C7ri to 
ai/ro."t It was thus understood by Beza, " eodem 
loci — in the same place"', by Luther, " zu 
Sausen — in the house; " by the translators of the 

♦ Acts ii. 1. t 1 Cor. xi. 20. 
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modem Greek, *'6 apiBfjtoc t&v cjccI irap6vTiav — the 
number of those there present ;" bo the Welsh, 
"y^ yr tm «km— 1» the same place f " and others. 
Hence it is evident that Peter addressed not the 
apostles only, but all the believers present — the 
assembly, "And they appointed two."* The word 
*' they " refers not to the eleven but to the whole 
company — the Church, It must refer to the " men 
and brethren" mentioned in v. 16 "And they 
prayed/*§ that is, all the brethren prayed, one 
audibly, but all inwardly, "And they^^ — the 
hundred and twenty — "gave forth their lots.'*|| 
Why did the eleven not fill up the vacancy in their 
number 1 Why did they consult the whole assem- 
bly of believers? The eleven had had the im- 
speakable advantage of the Saviour's personal 
teaching for three years. They were more likely 
to know the qualifications necessary for the vacant 
office than the other members of the Church. It 
seems to me that the master had well instructed 
them upon this point. He had emphatically taught 
them that the Church — the Ucclesia — and not the 
Presbytery, Conference, Coimcil, Bishop, Pope, or 
King — ^was the only legislative body, under Christ, 
in matters ecclesiastical. If this was their view of 

* Acto I 23. § Acts i. 24. || Acts i. 26. ' 
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the Bights and Privileges of the Church — the 
Assemhly — ^their conduct is easily explained ; but 
if their views of these matters harmonized with 
those of Papists, Episcopalians^ Methodists, or 
Presbyterians, their conduct seems to me altogether 
inexplicable. 

We find another illustration of the principle ex- 
pounded in these pages in Acts vL Persons were 
required to distribute the charities of the ChurclL 
Who knew the members so well as the apostles? 
They came in contact with them frequently, and 
were assisted as none are in our day by special inr 
spiration. But do they take upon themselves to 
make a selection of officers for the duties mentioned ? 
No ! No\ The apostles call a meeting of all the 
Church, " Then the twelve" — men specially endowed 
and trained by the Great Teacher — "called the 
multitude of the disciples" — or believers — "and said 
* * look YE out among you seven men of honest 
report, &c."* " And the saying pleased the whole 
multitude; and the^ chose Stephen, &c., * * 
whom thei/ set before the apostles." Strange con- 
duct ! What can be the meaning of all this ? It 
teaches that true men derive not their influence in 
the Church of Christ from the position they conven- 

* Act6 vL 2—6. 
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tionally occupy, but simply from their own intrinsic 
moral worth. The true minister never interferes 
with the right of private judgment in the church, 
nor wishes to turn the world to his opinions by force, 
dogmatism^ or dictation. He is not a priest among 
the people, but a man among men — a brother 
AMONG brethren. Inspired men of old — the arche- 
types of all true ministers in modem times — had 
no wish to destroy the liberties of their people. 
The people — *Uhe whole multitude of the disci- 
ples*' — and not the Crown, Bishop, Conference, 
Presbetery, or Minister— selected their own officers. 
The example of Apostolic men is thus seen to har- 
monize with the teaching of Nature and Beason, 
and the Intuitions of the human Soul, which in the 
universal consciousness of humanity ever give utter- 
ance to the glorious maxim that every imm mtist he 
free to say and do what he believes is best in matters 
of religion. 

In Acts XV. we have, also, an illustration of the 
same principle. Some Jews had been telling the 
Gentile converts that they ought to submit to the 
ordinances of Moses, especially Circumcision. It 
was suggested that the opinion of the apostles and 
elders at Jerusalem should be consulted. These 
apostles, be it observed, were inspired men. Some 
of the elders were, and all may have been equally. 
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directed by inspiration. These men, therefore, 
would have overstepped no rule of propriety had 
they given their opinion at once, without consulting 
any member of the Church. Yet how careful were 
they not to infringe upon the rights of their 
brethren ! How determined were they not to de- 
stroy, or even to lesson, any member's liberty to 
think for himself and to give utterance to his 
own conviction, which is the divine right of every 
man! Hence we read ''And the Apostles and 
Elders came together to consider of this matter.'"*' 
Only the apostles and elders are here mentioned, 
though it is evident from verses 12 and 22 that the 
meeting was a meeting of the Church, or Ucclesia : 
for ''It pleased the apostles and elders toith the 
whole Church — ovv oXp it; eKKkritriqJ* 

On the supposition that the meeting in the 6th 
verse, and the multitude — irav to irkrjBoQ — in the 
12th verse, refer to a meeting of the officers of the 
church alone — a most gratuitous supposition — ^yet 
it must be granted that the statement in the 22nd 
verse, in which the " whole church " is mentioned, 
in addition to the apostles and elders, shows that 
the decision of the officers was submitted to the 
Church — the assembly or congregation — for confir- 
mation : so that the supreme authority was vested 

* Acts zy. 6. 
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in the Church — the members as a hody — the 
JScclesia ; and not in any conference of ministers 
alone, or a mixed assembly of ministers and laymen, 
much less in one individual Bishop or Pope, King 
or Queen. 

Finally, let us enquire into the method of pro- 
cedure adopted in the Apostolic Churches. On 
this we have but little information, yet probably 
sufficient for our purpose. From what has been 
said it is evident that it was customary during 
the Apostolic age for the Church, or Assembly 
of Believers, to choose its own officers; but how 
was it done 1 The plan adopted previous to the 
descent of the Spirit, on the day of Pentecost, seems 
to have been the Ballot. In Acts i. 26 it is stated, 
" They gave forth their lots " — klioKav KXtfpovg avroig. 
"We must be careful to ^distinguish between lot — 
KXrfpoQy and lots — KXripoi, Lot — KXripog — in the 
singular, refers to the decision of a man or a com- 
pany of men, and sometimes, in Athens, to the 
means by which the diviner arrived at his conjecture. 
To cast lots — KXiipovg- — (plural), was called by the 
Athenians KXripofjtavreia — white or black beans— 
Kvafjioi-— or pebbles — i//^^oi — were cast into vessels— 
KOL^ovg. These were examined by the Proedri, who 
annoimced the result to the assembly, and the pro- 
position was adopted or rejected according to the 
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majority of whites or blacks. This was, no doubt, 
the plan adopted in the election of Matthias to the 
office of an apostle. 

After Pentecost, the use of the Ballot in the 
Church was superceded by the show of hands^ a 
method which is generally adopted at present in 
all Congregational or Independent Churches. This 
method of expressing an opinion, and of electing 
officers, is mentioned in Acts xiy. 23, where it is 
stated, " And when they had ordained them elders 
in every church." The word here rendered 
'^ordained" is xeLporotn^travreg from x^'P> ^ handy 
and EKTEivwy to stretch forth : so that the correct 
rendering of x£«p<wo>'f«v is to stretch forth the hand; 
and the verse therefore should be translated 
"Having appointed for them, in every church, 
elders (or ministers) elected hy show ofha/nds'^ So 
also Beza, "per suffragia creassent;" and Erasmus, 
'*ctf/m suffragiis cre^ssent ;" hy vote or hy the votes 
and suffrages of the people, Paul also speaks of a 
brother who was appointed — " ')(€ipoTovrideiQ vtto nav 
€KK\ri(riuiv — hy show of hands , by the churches."* 
So also Ignatius, " It is proper for you as a church 
of God to elect, by show of hands, your own bishop . 
or minister— xpcTTov etrtiv vp.Lv ojc eKKXritria Beov 
XeipoTOVTf (rat c7rio'ico7rov.'*t 

* 2 Cor. yiii. 19. X I^pifltle to Philadelphians. 
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Thus it appears that no man loses his liberty, 
identity, or individuality, in the Church of Christ. 
Christian men agree in great things ; for the pro- 
pagation of these, and the glory of their common 
Lord and Master, they labour together : but in 
becoming members of the christian commonwealth 
they give not up their individual liberty. In the 
Church they are as free as the air they breath, and 
have full liberty given them — which is their native 
birthright — in the spirit of humility and for- 
bearance so highly commended by the Saviour him- 
self, to fornii to hold, and to advocate their own 
opinions. Every man thinks for himself. He 
receives from others no system of interpretation, 
and subscribes to no humanly constructed creed, 
but interprets the word of God for himself, and by 
personal investigation makes, as he may be enabled 
by heavenly aid, his own creed, adding to it new 
articles of belief, or rejecting from it those that are 
older, as he finds the former true, and the latter 
false, but looking ever onward to the day when he 
shall sit at the feet of Jesus — be instructed more 
fully in the truth by the Great Teacher, when the 
knowledge which is partial shall be complete, and 
" He shall know even as he is known." 



CHAPTER V. 



PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 

AMALGAMATION OF BAPTISTS AND 

INDEPENDENTS. 



" That they may be one * * * that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me." — John xviL 21. 



Those who have examined the view given of 
Baptists and Independents, in chapter iii., sections 
4 and 5, will, I am persuaded, ^llj sympathise 
with the wish here expressed, viz : That a thorough 
wnion of all Baptist and Independent Churches 
should he effected, I believe this wish is daily 
becoming stronger and more earnest in both de- 
nominations. The young ministers, with very few 
exceptions — these exceptions embracing only the 
most ignorant and self-conceited — are very &vour- 
ably disposed towards this amalgamation. It is, in 
&ct, what most of them ardently desire, earnestly 
pray for, and even hope to see. The majority of 
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the older ministers are also quite dn finvour of amal- 
gamation, though some £iiil to see its practicability. 

The thorough union of really Independent 
Churches, as well as the union of all Christians, and 
the conversion of the world, must be the work of 
time. The obstacles in our way are very numerous, 
but not insurmountable. Some old members of 
both denominations must get to heaven — ^for which, 
I doubt not, they are prepared — ^before the propriety 
of so close an alliance between those who " dip only 
adults" and those who ^'spriidde in&ints" can be 
universally seen. 

The benefits likely to result from an amalgama- 
tion of these two influential sections of the Church 
of Christ are very numerous, among which may be 
mentioned — 

1. — That the character of the Christian Religion 
would he exalted in the estimation of the Public, 
Men generally derive their notions of religion from 
religious men and religious societies, rather than 
from Christ. To divide a few people, as is often 
the case, into two congregations, on a subject of 
such secondary importance as the baptism of water — 
a religious ceremony — ^has a tendency to prejudice 
the minds of thoughtful men against religion al- 
together, and make them look upon it as a source 
of discord rather than as a religion of love. 

K 
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2. — That the ewpenditure of cwr Colleges mid 
JPnibUc Institutions for educational and evangeUath 
Hon "purposes totmld he vastly lessened, while their 
efidenoy would he greatly increased. 

3. — That the moral 4md political influence of the 
one united denomination would he far greater in 
the country than it is at present, or can he, as long 
as they are divided. 

Hie Chtirch of England derives much of its 
moral and political power from the &ct that those 
who attend upon its religious services oui-number 
those who belong to anj one denomination of Dis- 
senters. When Dissenters are divided into so 
many sections, it is found dif&cult to secure co- 
operation. Their influence is divided between the 
general good and the denominational interest. 
Churchmen, however they may differ otherwise, are 
denominationally one, while Dissenters are numer- 
ous. I am persuaded that, until a more thorough 
union exists among Dissenters, Church influence 
will preponderate, though we have truth on our 
fdde. United error has ever proved more powerful 
than divided truth. Where Churchmen and Dis^ 
senters are equal in law, as in the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, Dissent is represented by 
wnits, and the Church by hundreds. It is a stand- 
ing custom of the Committee of the Bible Society 
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to inTite every man made a BiGdiop, whateyer may 
have been his anteoedenta, to become a Yice-Presi- 
dent of that society. At the commencement t>f its 
Annnal Beport is found a list of thirty-three repre- 
sentatives of the Church of England. They are 
tiiere as ecclesiastics, and are asked to honour the 
Society with their patronage simply because of 
their ecclesiastical position ; for many of them^ as 
the records of the society show, are neither donors 
nor subscribers to its funds; I have no objection 
to see Bishops among the Vice-presidents of the 
Society. I am glad to find that they give their 
influence to such a noUe cause. But I do regard 
it as an eternal disgrace to the managing committee 
that no Section of the Church of Christ is repre- 
sented amoDg the Vice-presidents but the Church 
of England. In vain do I look fOr the names of 
the world-wide renouned representatives of the 
various Nonconformist Churches, who are now gone 
to their rest, such as, Bobert Hall, Dr. Newton, 
Dr. Wardlaw, John Angell James, John Burnet, 
and a host of others. There are men still in the 
Nonconformist Churches on whom the mantle of 
the noble dead has &llen ; but in vain we look for 
these, any more than their predecessors, in the list 
We find no reference made even to the President of 
the Wesleyan Conference. No society in the world 
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can have a sublimer object in view than that which 
the Bible Society aims at. No society can be less 
sectarian in principle ; and yet, in practice, the 
Church of England is represented by nearly all its 
Bishops, while the very existence of all denomina- 
tions of Dissenters is ignored. < Such iniquitous 
partiality to one sect would never have been 
tolerated if any one denomination of Dissenters had 
been equal to the Establishment in the number of 
its members. Other examples might be mentioned, 
but the above will be sufficient. 

The advantages I have enumerated — or any one 
of them — seem to me to render it very desirable 
that a more thorough union should exist among 
Dissenters, and especially between the Baptists and 
Independents, the difference between whom is not 
greater than that every day existing between almost 
any two members in the same church. 

Theoretically such an amalgamation as that here 
proposed looks very pleasing ; but the question is, 
Is it practically possible ? No doubt, like all 
other great reformations, it is the work of time. 
It cannot be effected at once ; yet surely something 
can be done. The making of bricks is not the 
building of a city ; the sowing of the seed is not the 
gathering of the produce ; the first ray of twilight 
is not the meridian sunshine : yet must the 
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materials be gathered together before the city is 
built ; sowing is essentially the antecedent of reap- 
ing; and the brilliant light of noon-day never 
bursts upon the world without being ushered in by 
the morning twilight. The amalgamation wished 
for may not be fully and finally consolidated in our 
day ; but we can prepare the way for our successors, 
and by digging the foundation help to raise the 
superstructure. 

I have no idea of forcing any plan, however good, 
even if it were possible, on my fellow men, or to 
bring matters to a crisis before the churches are 
fully prepared for the change. I have no wish to 
effect any kind of reformation by any other force 
than that of truth and love. Our great work, at 
present, must be to enlighten public opinion on 
the subject, and show the christian men of this 
age that an amalgamation is desirable, possible, 
and probable. For this purpose I would himibly 
suggest to my brethren the adoption of the following 
means. 

1. — Let aU good men belonging to both denomi* 
nations, who wish to see this union effected, make 
arrangements in all the towns of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, for public meetings, and for lectures 
to be given, by earnest men, on such subjects as ihe 
following : — 
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The BceleHoiHeal tdentity of Baptists and 
Independents ; 

The secondary importanee of Baptism^ as to its 
mode or subjects ; 

The Political influence of Denominational Unity; 

The Union of Christians in relation to the con- 
version of the world; 

Historical connexion of Baptists and Indepen- 
dents in the great struggle for Truth and 
^M'eedom; 
And others. Such an agitation would be the 
means of bringing into closer union brethren who 
have been too long strangers to each other, as well 
as of enlightening the public mind. 

2. — Let the most determined effort be made to 
persoade County Associations and individual 
Churches to discontinue their support^ by pecuniaiy 
aid or voluntaxy labour, to two or more religious 
interests, where the population of the district is not 
too great for one. This has been, and stUl is, the 
curse of our rural districts. Amid a population of 
from two hundreds to two thousands, may often be 
found, in addition to the Parish Church, a Wedeyan, 
Baptist, and Independent place of worship. It is 
impossible that all these churches should ever 
become self-supporting. Tet we often find in such 
places a Beiptist and an Independent minister. 
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iraftting their time, proselyting, and indirectly lui- 
dermining each other's influence for good* while 
other fields of labour, quite destitute of the Gospel, 
are kft uncultivated. These ministers frequently 
receive from £20. to ^40, year after year,, firom the 
County Assodations to which they respectively 
belong, without the slightest prospect of ever 
becoming less dependent on foreign aid. Public 
money thus misapplied becomes a curse rather than 
a blessing. Let this aid be withdrawn. Let one 
of the ministers be sent to labour where the people 
perish through lack of knowledge — and such places 
aboimd — and let the two churches be united under 
the care of one pastor,, and see the result. Sectarian 
envy dies ; the undue prominence given to things 
of minor importance, such as religious ceremonies, 
ceases; a spirit of charity, which ^'beareth aU 
things,'' is engendered; the unconvwted see that 
the object of Christians, is to save souls, and the 
Church ere long becomes self-supporting. Christian 
liberality would be thus encouraged by the right 
application of money to the preaching of Christ and 
Him crucified, to those '^who dwell in darkness and 
in the shadow of death," instead of to the^erpetua- 
tion of bigotry, strife, and bad feeling, as is well 
known to be the case often at present in our 
villages. 
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3. — Let Independent and Baptist Ministers 
living in the same locality, cultivate mutual friend- 
ship, and occasionally exchange pulpits on the 
Lord's day. This will tend to show our people 
the real identity of the two denominations, and 
destroy in our midst, the last vestige of religious 
bigotry and intolerance. 

4. — Let each Church admit, not only to the 
Lord's table, but to the rights and privileges of 
full membership, all persons who give satis&ctory 
evidence of genuine piety, whether they have been 
baptized by sprinkling, or by immersion. This is 
now done in the majority of Independent churches, 
and in many Baptist churches, but there is no 
reason why it should not be universal. 

5, — Let Independent and Baptist churches in 
the same town, or in two or more neighbouring 
towns or villages, unite to 'support an Evangelist, 
Scripture Reader, or Town Missionary. Small 
unions of this kind will be found generally more 
efficient for evangelistic purposes, than those em- 
bracing a whole county or more. Christians gener- 
ally wiU be better informed as to the moral destitu- 
tion of their immediate neighbourhood, and will 
feel more deeply, their responsibility in reference 
to them, and thus do more for them than for those 
who are distant. 
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The existenoe of smaller uodons of this kind, and 
their happy effect and successfol working, would 
naturally lead to unions of a more general charao- 
ter, and hasten the time, my heart is panting for, 
when there shall be no denominational distinction 
between Baptists and Independents at least. 

It is not my purpose to lengthen the discussion 
of this subject. I have mentioned those things 
only, which can be attended to at once. Our first 
object is to enlighten the public mind, and atten- 
tion to these particulars will secure this object, and 
create a most thoroughly brotherly feeling between 
the members of both denominations. This being 
done, the work is virtually accomplished. It will 
be necessary then, simply to open our Colleges to 
all young men, possessing satis&ctory intellectual 
and moral qualificationcf, without any reference to 
the subject of Baptism. Several of the Colleges 
may be amalmagated, when they are situated in the 
same town, or in the same neighbourhood. Better 
tuition would be provided, by increasing the num- 
ber of Professors, and introducing into the course 
of study, a variety of subjects, which would prove 
most useful to the students, and which are sadly 
neglected in our day. I refer especially to the 
various departments of Natural and Physical 
Science. County Associations, and the various 
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soeieties Ibr home and foreign eTangelization pur- 
poseEs nught be then uzdted with advantage. Thus 
we should beccHne a mightier moral power in our 
Qwa country, and generally in the woiid, and prove 
a realkation, in some humble measure, of our Sa< 
yiour's memorable prayer, '^that thbt all mat 

KB ONX, THAT THB WOBLD HAT BEUEVB THAT THOU 
HAST SENT ME*'' 
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NOTH A.—MULTIPLE STAES. 
" One star ♦ ♦ is resolved into two or more." — Page 1. 

Many of those stars which appear single to the 
unaided eye are founds upon careful examination^ 
to consist of two or more. About six thousand at 
least of these compound stars exist in the heavens. 
Struve, the celebrated Eussian astronomer, has paid 
particular attention to this subject, and has formed 
a catalogue of 2,787 double stars from the North 
Pole to the 15° South Declination. 

These stars present many points of special in- 
terest to those who have in their possession a good 
telescope. A reflecting telescope, whose speculum 
is formed of perfectly white metal, is the best in- 
strument for examining the variety of beautiful 
colours found 'in many of these stars. 

It has been observed that among *the double or 
simply binary stars — i.e. systems of two stars spe- 
cially related to one another — 375 pairs have stars 
of equal brilliancy and of the same colour ; 101 of 
equal magnitude but of different colours. The 
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prevailiiig colour in 295 systems is white ; in 118 
a shade of yellow or red ; in 63 fiuntly blue. The 
larger star was found by Struve to be green in 16 
systems. 

These stars also roToliFe generally around their 
common centre of gra^ty. In many cases the less 
seems to revolve around the greater. This^ however^ 
is only an appearance : for in those distant systems, 
as in the one to which our earth belongs, the centre 
of revolution is the common centre of gravity ; and 
as in the solar system this centre of gravity is in 
the sun — ^though not in its centre— varying in posi- 
tion according to the relative positions of the 
planetSj so the centre of revolution in these binary 
systems may be toithin the body of the greater star^ 
but not in its centre. Of these the following may 
be mentioned, being very remarkable. 

y Virginis, is a bright star of the third magni- 
tude, composed of two stars of equal bnlliaocy, 
though one of them is variable (Struve), The dis- 
tance between them in 1780 was 5" 66 (Herschel); 
in 1836 they were separated by 0" 22 only (Struve). 
From that time the distance has been gradually 
increasing. The angular motion in 1783 was about 
0'' 30' per annum ; in 1830 it was d"" ; in 1834, 
20^; in 1835, 40^; and in 1836, 70«; moving 
thus more rapidly as the distance diminished 
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according to a uniTersal law of nature, the motion 
in this case being in an EOipee whose Bemiuja 
measures 3" S8, eocentricit; 0.S7952, and time of 
revolution about 182 yeais. 

$ Ononis — in the unri- ^"*- '- 

vailed conetellation of Orion I 
— is a most interesting object I 
of atudy. It ia formed of I 
four brilliant stars of the I 
4th, 6th, 7th, and 8th mag- I 
nitude, and two smaller stars °°"' 

inviaible except by a very superior inatrument. 
The longest diagonal of the Trapizium, formed by 
this group, ia 21" 4, and one star is variable 
(MilHn), sometimes appearing as brilliant as any 
of the others, then gradually diminishing in aplen- 
dour, till at last it becomes quite invisible even in 
a very powerful telescope, and seems as if it had 
been buried in the dark abyaa. It ia not, however, 
destined to remain long in obscurity. Again it 
re-appears, and soon shines as brightly as ever. 

y Andromeda is composed of *''°- ^- 

three coloured stars. Two of them 
are green and nearly coalesce, as 
represented in ^y. 2. 

y Andromeda. 
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Note B.— THE INFLUENCE OF GRAVITATION. 

It is ** diminished as the square of the distance, bat in no case 

annihilated."— Pa^ 2. 

A stone, unsupported, Mia to the ground in a 
straight line. Every motion is caused by some 
force. The force acting on the stone is called the 
force of Gravitation, or simply Gravitation or 
Gravity. 

Supposing y to represent the force of Gravitation 
acting on any object at the earth's surface, at a 
distance S from the centre of the earth, and f to 
to represent the force acting on any object, whose 
mass is equal to that of the former, at a distance r 
from the earth's centre, r being greater than iB. 
It is found by experiment that the force /diminishes 
as the square of the distance. The force acting on 
the body in question has the same relation to the 
force of Gravity acting on an equal mass at the 
surface of the earth, as the reciprocal of the square 
of the distance of the former has to that of the 
latter ; or, 
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And, as the force of grayit j at the earth's sur&oe g 
and the earth's radius E are constant quantities, then 

This law extends to the moon, planets, and the 
most distant star in the universe, just as truly as to 
the stone that &lls to the eartL 

Why then does not the moon or the stars, &a, 
&11 to the earth as the stone or meteor ) A sta- 
tionary object, when all support is withdrawn, fiJls 
to the earth in a straight line, because it is acted 
upon by the force of gravity, and by that alone. 
If an object be projected in an oblique direction it 
will describe a Parabola, because it is acted upon 
by two different forces — ^the force of projection and 
that of gravitation. A drop of water or a grain of 
sand placed on a wheel in motion flies off in the 
direction of the Tangent. The moon, moving 
round the earth, has a similar 
tendency to fly away. This 
tendency is called Centrifugal 
force. It is also influenced 
by the force of gravity. While 
the former would carry the 
moon from A to T, the latter 
acting alone would bring it 
towards the earth E to C, 
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both acting in combination cause it to arrive at F, 
a point in the curve which forms the moon's orbit. 
These different forces are so adjusted in the moon, 
planets, and all the orbs of heaven, including comets, 
that each describes an ellipse aroimd its appro- 
priate centre. 

The influences which one body thus exerts upon 
another can never be annihilated, however small 
the object affected, and however great its distance 
from the disturbing orb or atom : for since in the 
equation 

gB? is never zero or = o as long as the object acted 
upon is not = o, and r is never infinite though un- 
limitedly great, f, or the force, must ever be a real 
appreciable quantity. 



Note C— NERVE-FORCE AOT) ELECTRICITY. 

"Nerve-force and electricity are closely allied to each other.** — 

Pages. 

Animal motion is effected by means of muscles, and 
these muscles are moved by means of nerves. There 
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are in the human body five hundred and fifty 
muscles, and neires are required to act upon all 
theae, besides all those which, regulate the deposi- 
tion of flesh and bone, and those which convey sen- 
sations to the brain, spinal cord, and sympathetic 
ganglia, fierres are composed of minut« fibres or 
tubules full of nerve fluid. They are arranged in 
bundles, surronnded by sfaeatha, and may be easily 
out into thin sections for microscopic esaminations 
by previous soaking in spirits of wine. 

The nerve-fihre consiBts of an envelope, called, 
by Valentine, "the limiting membrane," invisible 
without the employment of re-agents. Within this 
homogeneous and transparent ^'°- *■ 

envelope is found the nerve- 
fluid, named "nerve-modulla" b 
by Kolliker, " medullary c 
sheath" by Boaenthal, and 
" white substance " by 

~ , T ..1, It*' The Herve Sheath. 

Schwann. In the centre of ^ M<!dall«j' Sheath, 
the nerve-fluid, or medullary c Central Fibre. 
aheath, may be seen, by means of re-agents, a 
"central fibre" (KollikerJ, "primitive band" 
(BemaJe), or "cylinder aiis" (PurkUije). This 
central fibre is elastic and slightly flattened, as seen 
in jig. 4, which represents a transverse section of a 
nerve-fibre, reminding us in form of the submarine 
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telegraph cable, represented in ^o* &• 

fig, 5, the sheath in the latter 
being formed of wires, and the 
central copper wire being circular 
instead of flattened as in the 
nerve. Yet it may be observed 
that a flattened band of copper J««^8e action of 

^^ the snbmarme tele- 
is a better conductor of electri- graph wire between 

city than a circular wire, so that Holyhead, in^le- 
'' sea, and Howth, in 

the nerve is a perfect model, on Ireland. 

the supposition that sensation and volition are 

transmitted by means of electric force. 

Each nerve-fibre diminishes in diameter as it 
approaches the brain or ganglionic centre, as the 
case may be, being reduced in some cases to the. 
fourteenth-thousandth part of an inch. 

Volition and sensation are never transmitted 
through the same nerve, every nerve having a dis- 
tinct work to do. All nerves originate in the grey 
matter of the brain or ganglia. This grey matter, 
called vencular neurine, is an aggregation of cells 
collected into masses, in different parts of the body, 
as the spioal cord, encephalon or brain, and the 
smaller collections which are known as ganglia. 
The grey matter is external in the brain, and is 
composed of spherical or ellipsoidal cells or globules 
of a gelatinous or jelly-like consistency, varying in 
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size from one-thousandth to ten-thousandth part of 
an mch or less in diameter. 

To one end of the cell ^^* ' 

y is &stened the central 
fibre A of a nerve of sen- 
sation, and to the other ■» . ^ ,* 

^ V. Brain CelL 

end a central fibre of a a. Central Fibre (sensation). 

nerve of motion or voli- =• ^^^^ ^'^^ (motion).| 
tion B. The sensation enters the globule^ or brain 
cell; and the motion is sent forth, in some oases, 
witliout the aid or superintendency of the mind, as 
in those nerves which belong to the sympathetic 
gan^ia, spinal cord, medulla oblongata, &c. Sensa- 
tion, however, does not become motion in reference 
to those nerves which are connected with the cere- 
brum, apart from the consciousness and direction 
of the mind. 

But it may be asked, how is sensation transmitted 
to the brain-cells, a&d motion from the brain-cells 
to the muscles ? Galvani's assistant touched with 
his knife the naked nerve of a dead frog accidentally 
while his other hand was in contact with an electric 
machine. The muscles of the frog were instantly 
contracted, and the limbs moved as if the animal 
had been alive. It is found that if a current of 
electricity be passed through the nerves of an 
animal soon after death, or before the limbs become 
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rigid, the muscles are invariahly contracted (is if 
acted tifon hy volition fix)m the brain-cell. It is, 
therefore, evident that the nerve-force^which pro- 
ceeds from the brain-cell to the muscles is either 
electricity or' something very closely allied to it. 
The brain-cell may be regarded as a microscopic . 
galvanic battery, and the work allotted to the mind 
is to superintend and direct the current by acting 
like, what is technically called, a distributor, com- 
pleting or suspending the circuit. 

The origination of an electric current in the brg.in, 
or the transmission of a current through it, and its 
conduction by the nerve-fibre or fluid disturbs the 
electric equilibrium withm and without, and, as 
the smallest spark of fire struck from the rock 
causes an ascending current in the atmosphere and 
a rush of cold air to supply its place — though these 
currents be imperceptibly small — affects the whole 
atmosphere from pole to pole, and from its contact 
with the sur&ce of the earth, to the remotest cir- 
cumference of its most attenuated form, so the 
electric current resulting from a single operation of 
the mind, contraction of a muscle, or emotion of the 
heart, affects the whole Universe by means of 
electric perturbation. 
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Nora D.— THB BOTTLED SUNBEAM. 
" aI the sunbeam bol;tled up, Ac.*'— Page 3, 

If a piece of cardboard be thoroughly impregnated 
with tartaric acid and placed in a tube or hoUlCf and 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun for six hours 
in Juiie or July, and then corked and luted, it may 
be kept for years thus fi]led with light which shall 
retain its actinic or chemical properties. If the 
bottle or tube *be uncorked in a perfectly dark 
room, or a room into which only pure yellow or 
orange light enters, a few drops of water injected, 
and the mouth of the bottle or tube turned down 
upon a sheet of sensitized paper, the paper will be 
darkened, and if a negative be placed between the 
mouth of the l)Ottle and the sensitized paper, an 
accurate impression will be taken. Any of the 
usual compounds of Silver or Uranium will answer 
the purpose in rendering the paper sensitive, though 
a Nitrate of Silver solution with a few drops of 
Ammonia added, and then boiled so as to render 
the solution neutral to test paper, haa been found 
the best 
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NOTB K^THE ELLIPSE AND ELLIPSOID. 

« 

** The Ellipse is a geometrical figure, which indndes the natural 
motion and primitiYe form of all physical olgects.*'— Page 4. 

If a cone be cut by a plane passing through two 
opposite points, but not parallel to the base, the 
section mil repre- 
sent an Ellipse. 
The points E and 
F are the foci. 
The line B A the 
major, and C D 
the minor axis. 
P any point in 
the curve, and is such that we always have E P + 
PP = BA. 

The Ellipse may be accurately described by 
taking a piece of thread equal to B A, &sten its 
ends at E apid F, B E being equal to F A. Place a 
pencil in the loop of the string and bring it to B, 
and allow the string to move freely upon the pencil, 
the tension being always equal, move the pencil 
round and the curve will be traced. When P (the 
pencil) arrives at C, the middle point in the arc 
B C A, it is evident that EC will be equal to F C. 
So also E D = F D. A line joining these points 
at right angles to B A is the minor axis, and their 
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interseGtion is called the centre. The distance from 
this centre to E and F is called the eccentricity. 

Since EC = CF = JBA, it follows, l^t if 
C D = B A, the eccentricity = 0, or E and F 
coincide, and if the Foci coincide, then the major 
and minor axes are equaL In this case the curve 
is a circle. The less the eccentricity^ the nearer is 
the approach of the Ellipse to a circle, and vice 
versa. The circle is thus seen to be only a par- 
ticular case of the Ellipse. 

The farther the focus F be removed from E the 
less will be the angle P F E, and when F is infi- 
nitely distant from E the angle PF E will be =0 j 
and therefore P F will either coincide with E F, or 
be parallel to it ; which is the case only in the 
Parabola, so that the Parabola is also a particular 
case of the Ellipse. 

The Algebraist will probably prefer the following 
demonstration. The equation 

represents an Ellipse, the axes of co-ordinates being 
rectangular, and the centre being the Origin; a 
representing the major and h the minor axis. If 
the major and minor axes are equal, or a = h, 
Equation i becomes 
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^ = a^ — a?' 
or, 

y* + iC* = o' 

which represents a circle whose radius = a. 

Let B (fig. 7,) be the origin of co-ordinates, then 
the equation to the Ellipse becomes 

y* = -5" ^^"""^ ~ "^ 

= — T- a? — r- or 

= OS — — o^ II 



a €? 

If the f oouB F be removed to an infinite distance 
from the centre, or the eccentricity becomes infinite, 
a (the major axis) becomes infinitely great ; con- 

sequently — g- o? becomes indefinitely small as 

W 
compared with a?, and may be therefore neg- 

looted. Hence equation ii becomes 

2W 
^ a 

2¥ 

which is the equation to the Parabola^ since 

a 

is a constant quantity and represent 4 x £ E. 

If the Ellipse be made to revolve upon either of 
its axes we have described an Ellipsoid^ often, 
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though erroneously^ called a Spheroid. The earth 
is an Ellipsoid in which the EUipse is made to turn 
upon its mmor axis. An egg or cocoa i;Lut is a 
^miliar illustration of an Ellipsoid described by 
the revolution of an Ellipse around its fM^or axis. 

Evffly organized being originates in an ellipsoidal 
cell. The seed of the plant is composed of a laige 
number of starch and oil cells^ in the midst of which 
is buried one cell or more endowed with vitality^ a 
property which does not belong to the rest This 
vital cell may remain dormant for ages, as may the 
ova of insects, Entozoa, and of most of the different 
forms of the lowest animals. Grains of wheat were 
found buried with the mummies of Egypt, and 
amid the ruins of Herculaneum, which grew when 
placed in contact with suitable influences. The 
original vital cell or ellipsoid — ^whether animal or 
vegetable— under the influences of appropriate 
agencies, becomes enlarged, the nucleus becomes 
double, the ceU elongated, and is ultimately divided 
into two complete cells of the same form and nature 
as the original parent cell These multiply again 
by fission in a similar manner, the number in- 
creasing, in geometrical progression, until the em- 
bryonic form of the plant, or the animal, is formed 
of cells alone. The aohole of a young plant of every 
class is composed of such cells simply until the 
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formation of true leaves, on the formation of which 
the original cells begin to change into yarions other 
beddeB cellular tissue. Thus, also, we find in the 
animal as well as in the vegetable kingdom, that 
the original or parent cell is multiplied and distri- 
buted in the place ultimately to be occupied by the 
embryo in the ovum assuming even its form. Tet 
these cells are not different from the parent cell, 
either in form or composition in the original 
arrangement, though they are afterwards developed, 
some into bone, others into nerves, muscles, feet, 
hands, or wings or fins, heart, lungs, or gills, head 
and brain. These changes may be easily traced 
in the development of the chicken in the egg. 
Fig. 8. Fia. 9. 





These cells are frequently arranged as represented 
in Jiff. 8, which is a section of the Strawberry, 
showing their translucent walls and nucleus. The' 
form of the cells appear similar to those of elder 
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pith. When these cells are pressed and become 
consolidated they assume the form shown in fig. 9, 
which represents cells from the flowering stem tA 
the Leek, (Allium Pomtm,) 

Fig. 10. Fio. 11. 





Vegetable cells are often arranged as in^. 10, 
and assume the form of fig. 11, imder the influence 
of pressure, as may be seen especially in the leaves 
of aquatic plants. These muriform cells are most 
exquisitely arranged in the walls of the air cham- 
bers of the duck-weed. The rectangular form, 
however, is never original, but the result of the com- 
pression and consolidation of the Ellipsoidal cells, 
shown in fig, 10. These cells Fig. 12. 

sometimes become elongated, •-^^^^-vy-^ ^^^ 
still retaining their archetypal ^^^""^^^5^6^ 
form, as may be seen in a ^OC>^ >^ 
microscopic section of the 
mushroom, fig. 12. These 
elongated cells are again com- 
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pressed into the form represented in jig, 13. The 
circulation in these cells is in 
the direction of the greater 
dimension passing through the 
double walls &om cell to cell. 
These end walls are, however^ 
often ruptured, and a perfect 
tube is made. When these 
tub& are farther pressed they form fibres ; and 
thus, from the Ellipsoidal cell, are formed all kinds 
of vegetable and animal tissue from the softest 
pulp to the hardest substance. The hardest struc- 
ture, such as bone and shell, being made by the 
deposition of inorganic matter, such as carbonate 
and phosphate of lime, in these modified archetypal 
cells. 




Note F.— THE ORYSTALIZATION THEORY OP 

LIFE. 

*' I see no reason for the adoption of the theory * * * which 

regards crystalization as the transition state of matter &om 

the inorganic to the organic form." — Page 6. 

Crystals are bodies which assume, under the influ- 
ence of affinity, the form of a regular solid termi- 
nated by a number of planes intersecting eaoh 
other at certain angles : the number of planes, and 
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the measures of the angles, differing in different 
bodies. Different bodies assume different forms as 
represented mfig> 14. 

Fig. 14. 

The same body crystalizes sometimes in more than 
one form, as Carbon, which becomes a regular 
octahedron, or cube, or some figure geometrically 
connected with these in the diamond, but a short 
six-sided prism in graphite, which has no geome- 
trical relation to the former. Sulphur crystalizes 
in two forms. 

In plants is found a large number of crystalized 
bodies, called Baphides, from the resemblance 
which some of them have to a needle — pat^tQ, They 
were originally discovered by Malpighi. These 
minute crystals are deposited from the vegetable 
secretions. They assume a variety of forms, and 
differ in their chemical composition; the needle- 
shaped Baphides being composed of phosphate of 
lime, and the stellate of the same oxide in com- 
bination with oxalic acid. Some are made of tar- 
tarate, citrate^ and malate of lime, and are repre- 
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sented in figwres \5 and 16^ and vary in size from 



Fio. 15. 



Fio. 16. 





'*one-fortieth to one-thousandth part of an inch in 
diameter. Plants are often rendered brittle by 
them, as the Cacti, &c. 

It is well known that bones, teeth, and shells are 
formed by the deposition of calcareous matter in 
the animal cells. If a piece of bone, dentine, or 
shell be examined by the aid of a good microscope 
it will be found to be composed of an imlimited 
number of inorganic (ossific) granules, globular or 
ellipsoidal in form, each surrounded by a soft 
eovering of animal matter. The earthy or animal 
matter may be removed by macerating; for the 
removal of the former in dilute Hydrochloric Acid, 
and of the latter in a solution of Caustic Potash. 

Some regard these crystaHne bodies in vegetables 
and animals as the earliest manifestation of life 
{Griiurod), or as the transition state of matter from 
the inorganic .to the organic form (Geoffirey St. 
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Hilaire) ; and since it is an easy matter to form — 
without any supernatural aid — crystals generally, 
and even to produce Raphides, by injecting lime- 
water into the yegetable cells, and macerating the 
whole substance in a solution of oxalic or phosphoric 
acid; and form artificial ossific granules, such as 
those found in bone, dentine, and shell, by a 
proper arrangement, in a wide-mouthed bottle, of 
carbonates of lime and potash or soda in solution, 
together with gum or albumen, it is, by some 
imagined that it wiU be possible for man — ^by his 
skiU alone — to transform inorganic matter into 
vegetable and animal substances of the highest form. 
The limits of these Notes will not allow a 
thorough examination or refutation of this theory. 
It may be stated, however, that the chemical nature 
of crystals harmonizes with that of inorganic rather 
than of organic matter ; and that a crystal ever re- 
mains a crystal, unless it is reduced to its amorphous 
state ; and that a crystal has never once been found 
to change into the form ever assumed by organized 
beings to which reference has been made in the text. 
The shapeless mass may be seen changing into crys- 
tals, and until one of these crystals has been seen 
making a nearer approach to the form which char- 
acterizes organic matter, than the crystal itself, the 
theory must be regarded as perfectly .chimerical. 
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Note G.— CENTRAL OBOAN OF PROPULSION. 

"Bdog propelled hj a central force to every part of the 

body, 4c"— Page 11. 

The analogy existing between the majority of living 
beings in the possession of what is called in the 
higher animals a heart, or generally a central organ 
of propulsion, is a most interesting and instructive 
enquiry; the &ct illustrating the limited unity and 
the universal diversity of things. 

The accompanying diagram, fi^. 17, is an ideal 
representation of the heart and circulating appa- 
ratus in Mammals and 



Birds, which form the 
highest division of Ver- 
tebrates. The oxygen- 
ized or arterial blood is 
represented by the red, 
and the venous or \m- 
oxygenated blood \>y the 
blue colour. The blood 
having passed through 
the system, supplying 
its wants and removing 
its wastes, returns 
through the veins, and 
is poured into the Bi^ht 



Fio. 17. 
Pulmonary Circulation. 
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Auricle of the heart by the Vena Cava. By thei 
contraction of the right auricle the blood is forced 
int# tht iMfit Ventricle, which again contracts^ 
dri^g the bjo^d through the Fulmonary Artery 
into f^ MMS8> where it is exposed to the action of 
thi| ^^3^j|g|ellr^||ll||i in by the act of Bespiration. 
Here it ^jMtfts wISi the greater part of the carbonio 
acid it held in sl^ition, and passes, surcharged with 
oxygen, throujjpi^.the Fulmonary Veins to the Left 
Auricle of 4;he hAirt, by the contraction of which it 
is driven to \h»^Left Ventricle, which propels the 
life sustainii^ current through the Aorta to the 
smaller arteries, and thence to every part of the 
body. 

By an examination of the above diagram it will 
be seen t)p| all the blood of Mammals and 
Birds is brTh|||lit into contact with the air during 
each circnIatMi^ which accounts for their warmth, 
active and imergetic habits, and frequent require- 
ment of food. 

The next class is the BeptiHa or Beptiles. These 
animals have cold blood, inactive habits,^ and 
possess great power of endurance. Only a part of 
the blood becomes oxygenized during one circula- 
tion, the heart being divided into three lobes or 
compartmeutff, instead of four, as seen in j^y. 18. 
There being but one ventricle, the pure and impure 
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blood are mixed together as re- 
presented by the brown colour. 

It is interesting to observe 
that, in nature there are no 
great steps from the higher 
animals to those which occupy 
a lower position in the scale 
of being. The descent is not 
abrupt but gradual^ and may 
be represented by an inclined 
plane. Birds and Mammals 
are found to approximate each 
other by the Apteria on 
the one hand, and the Omi- 
tJiorhyncus on the other. 

The transition from the 
three-lobed heart of reptiles 
to the four-lobed heart of 
mammals is not abrupt as is 
evident by an examination of 
the annexed diagram, fig. 19, 
which represents the heart 
and circulation of the croco- 
dile. An analogous arrange- 
ment has been just discovered 
in the circulating apparatus of 
the tadpole. 



Fich 18. 
Lesser CircalatknL 




Systemic Circulation. 
Fio. 19. 
Lesser Circnlation. 




Systemic Ciroolation. 
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In Pishes the circulation is still more sluggish 
than in reptiles. The heart simply propels the 



Fig. 20. 
Lesser Circulatioiu 



Fig. 21. 
Lesser Circiilatioii. 





Systemic Circulation. Systemic Circulation. 

blood through the gills. It has to pass through 
the system without any additional force further 
than that resulting from the contractions of the 
arteries. Mgure 20 represents the circulation of 
fishes. 

The heart of Crustaceans and MoUusks/as repre- 
sented in Jig, 21, is placed in the oxygenated blood. 

The dorsal yessel acts the part of a heart in 
Insects, and a speck has been discovered in the 
lowest forms ' of animals, such as the Anueba, 
ActinopTirys Sol, &o., as seen is figures 22 and 23, 
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which represent two of the unlimited number of 

Fio. 22. Fio. 23. 




forms assumtA by H^e JProteus or Afhaiba, 

Every where tbM we, find in the great Toli|i|e of 
Nature unity confined with diversity, pr^|iring 
our minds to edcpf ct the observance of III0 same 
great law in aE i^ft the Creator has effecj^ 

Note H.— THE INFLUENCE OF Li6hT. 
"• The relation of all organized beings to light, dkc**— Page 14. 

The influence of light on chemical action is well 
known to every practical chemist. Light turns 
black the various salts of silver, &c., an4 thus it 
paints an image of every object upon a sensitized 
film, as is every where seen in the productions of 
photographers. Chlorine also and hydrogen gases 
remain in the dark, mechanical mixtures, but are 
chemically combined with explosion, under the 
influence of light, forming Hydrochloric Acid. 
Chlorine water — ie., water impregnated with chlo- 
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rine — ^is kept in the dark, since in the sunlight the 
chlorine unites with the hydrogen of the water and 
oxygen is liberated. 

The extent of the influence of light is pretty weU 
understood now, in the wide domain of inorganic 
chemistry; but the measv/re of that influence in 
the various processes of life remains to this time, 
for the most part, a mystery. In reference to the 
result of a series of scientific experiments on the 
subject, the following statements may be made : — 

1. — That if potatoes in the process of growth be 
partially exposed to the sunlight a deadly poison — 
soUmine — ^is developed, which may be separated by 
maceration in dilute sulphuric acid. Pigs have 
been poisoned by eating these potatoes. Light is 
essential to the formation of this poison. Similar, 
remarks might be made in reference to a large 
number of vegetable secretions. 

2. — That if the ova of frogs be exposed to a con- 
tinuous stream of light, natural or artificial, often 
intensified by passing through a combination of 
lenses, the tadpoles are hatched and metamorphosed 
sooner than otherwise, and the most diminutive or 
liliputian frogs are produced. 

3. — That fungi have been developed in perfect 
darkness, and tadpoles have gone though their 
natural metamorphosis in the absence of light. But 
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in all the cases tried, (by me* as yet,) the bread, 
leather, &c., on which the ^ngi have grown, and 
the ova of the frogs, had been previously exposed 
to the light. Light, at this stage, may have exerted 
sufficient influence on the ova to secure the growth 
of the fungi, and the change of the tadpoles, as the 
fecundation of the ovum of an Aphis suffices for 
'the fertilization of several generations. 

The late soundings in the Atlantic ocean have 
thrown some interesting lig^t on this subject. It 
is weU known that light diminishes rapidly in 
passing through any dense medium, such as water ; 
so that at a depth of 400 or 500 &thoms there is 
absolute darkness. It was formerly believed, there- 
fore, that nothing living could exist at a lower depth 
than 600 fethoms. The recent survey of the North 
Atlantic, however, proves the existence of living 
beings hx below the assigned limit. Millions of 
Foraminifera of the species Ghligerina are found 
to exist at a depth of nearly two miles, and several 
star fishes (Ophiocom<s) have been brought to the 
surface alive from the depth of 1260 fathoms con- 
taining the shells and remains of Globigerinaa in 
their stomachs, proving the existence of both at 
this immense depth. 



* The plan adopted by all experimentalists has been similar. 
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It is, however, impossible to prove the absence of 
light in these depths, but it is hoped that this may 
be proved ere long by connecting a photographic 
apparatus with the sounding machine. 

In the present state of our knowledge we can 
simply say that the influence of light is essential to 
the full development of most plants and animals, 
and perhaps of all, during some stage of their trans- 
formation. 

Those who wish for a further discussion of this 
subject may consult Dr. Edwards, of Paris, *^ On 
the Infiiience of Fhysieal Agents on Life ; Dr. 
Higginbottom, in Fhih Trans., 1850, page 431 ; 
and in Proceedings ofJELoyal Society, 1862, vol. zi., 
page 532 ; and Professor McDonnell in Jowmal de 
la Fhifiiologie, lS59,page 625. 



APPENDIX II. 



Note A.— DIVERSITY OP DEVELOPMENT. 
^' Diversity is as uniyenal as Umty."— Page 19. 

The notes in Appendix I. illustrate the nniyersal 
law of diversity just as well as that of unity. The 
reader is requested to turn to them, for the purpose 
of seeing the presence of Unity , but every where 
the absence of Unifobmitt. 



Note B.— DIVERSITIES IN MAN. 

" No two men are destined for [jrecisely the same work, d^c." — 

Page 20. 

Many of the differences existing between men are, no 
doubt, the result of framing and eternal cireum' 
stances. Many are physically weak, in consequence 
of improper or insufficient food ; exposure to cold 
or privation in in&ncy or in after life, the inhalation 
of impure air by working in fectories badly venti- 
lated, or by living in crowded rooms, or in places 
too near heaps of decomposing vegetable or animal 
substances. Many are mentally weak for want of 
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proper culture. Millions of the people of this 
country are compelled to devote so much time to 
the procuring of daily bread, that there is but little 
time left for mental culture. The &cultie8 of the 
mind are never developed in this world for want of 
opportunities ; and I doubt not that many a man 
possessing powers equal to those of Leibnitz, 
Newton, or Davy, has disappeared from among the 
living comparatively unknown through the disad- 
vantages of birth, place, and poverty. Men may 
also differ morally in consequence of parentage, 
example, associations, habits early formed for evil or 
for good ; yet 1 believe that every man who has 
thoughtfully looked upon society must have ob- 
served that, apart from all external influences of 
birth, education, example, and early habits, men 
differ physically, mentally, and even morally, in 
the sense of being more or less susceptible of im- 
pression. Some are naturally slow and calculating, 
while others are naturally impulsive and suscepti- 
ble; proving that society in general, like the 
Church in particular, is a body having many mem- 
bers, each adapted for its own work and place. 



APPENDIX III. 



EVANGELICAL CHURCHMEN. 

In my remarks on the Church of England I have 
been specially careful not to overdraw the picture, 
or to exaggerate the apparent inconsistency of 
Evangelical Clergymen. I do not charge them with 
dishonesty, but confess that, to me, their conduct 
is a mystery. I should be sorry to say that Headly 
Vicars, Havelock, and other men, who have made 
war their profession, were not pious men ; but with 
my notions of piety, I cannot imderstand how a 
man can have "Ai» Jteart in his professiouy' — ^the 
profession of fighting — and yet be a disciple of "the 
Prince of Peace, who, when he was reviled, reviled 
not again. In reference to evangelical men who 
have subscribed to the Articles of the Church of 
England, assent and consent to all and every thing 
in the Book of Common Prayer, I freely confess 
my inability to understand their honesty, though 
in charity, I do believe them honest and sincere. 
It is well known that the license they take in con« 
struction, evasion, and negation, would never be 
tolerated in practical men in business. 
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Some time ago an eminent Metropolitan evan- 
gelical Clergyman did me the honour of listening 
to my exposition of Church principles at an ordi- 
nation service. Whether the interpretation of the 
tenets of the Established Church was correct or not 
the reader of this volume will have an opportunity 
of judging for himself. My Eev. hearer, however, 
found no peace of conscience till he had written a 
note to the newspaper containing the following 
expressions : — 

" I was, however, most surprised and shocked to 
hear a Eev. gentleman affect to entertain his 
highly respectable audience with what he conceived 
to be the errors of another body of Christians. 
What sympathy existed in the minds of his audi- 
tors I cannot tell ; but of this I am assured^ that 
the speaker needed a better understanding of the 
polity and practice. of a Church which he took the 
liberty of branding with the crime of Papacy and 
Anti-christ." 

If my exposition was wrong, why did not this 
Eev. gentleman show where I was wrong, and give 
proof of it from " The Canons, the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and Articles of Eeligion ? " Did he 
wish to prejudice the public mind against my 
proofs by his mere authority ? The day is too fer 
gone for such procedure. I have given chapter and 
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verse, let him do so likewise. I seek the truth 
only, and am willing to find it in the Church or out 
of it. 

That I have not gone too &r in my interpretation 
of the Greed of the Church of England appears from 
the following petition : — 

** To THE Honourable the Commons of the United King- 
dom OF Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament 
Assembled : 

**The humble petition of the undersigned persons in Holy 
Orders of the United Church of England and Ireland sheweth, — 

"That your petitioners have been respectively ordained 
deacons, or deacons and priests, of the said United Church, and 
have respectively held benefices or curacies therein. That, by 
the Act of Parliament 13 Elizabeth, cap. 12, such of your peti- 
tioners as were beneficed, were required, before admission to their 
benefices, to subscribe, in the presence of the Ordinary, the 
Articles of Religion, and to read the same in the parish church of 
their said benefices respectively, with declaration of their un- 
feigned assent to the same; and that your petitioners did so 
subscribe and read the said Articles, and declare their assent as 
by law required. 

" That by the Act of Parliament 13 and U Charles II., cap. 4, 
commonly called the .Act of Uniformity, such of your petitioners 
as were beneficed, upon being presented to such benefices re- 
spectively were required, openly and publicly, to make, and did 
make, the following declaration : — *• I, A, B., do hereby declare 
my unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything contained 
and prescribed in and by the book intituled the Book of Common 
Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and other Bites 
and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the Use of the 
Church of England; together with the Psalter, or Psalms ^ 
David, printed as they are to be said or sung in Churches ; and 
the Form or manner of Making, Ordaining, and Consecrating of 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.' 
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" That all your petitioners, as required by the 86th Canon of 
the Canons Ecclesiastical of 1603, before being received into the 
ministry of the said Church, did subscribe the three following 
articles : — 

"^I. — That the Eling's Majesty, under God, is the only su- 
preme governor of this realm, and of all other his Highnesses 
dominions and countries, as well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical 
things or causes, as temporal ; and that no foreign prince, person, 
prelate. State, or potentate hath, or ought to have, any juris- 
dicticm, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesias- 
tical or spiritual, within his Majesty's said realms, dominions, 
and countries. 

" * II. — That the Book of Common Prayer, and of Ordering of 
Bishops^ Priests, and Deacons, containBth in it nothing contrary 
to the Word of God, and that it may lawfully so be used; and 
and that he himself will use the form in the said book prescribed, 
in public prayer and administration of the sacraments, and none 
other. 

"*nL— That he alloweth the Book of Articles of Religion 
agreed u|)on by the archbishops and bishops of both provinces, 
and the whole clergy in the Convocation holden at London in the 
year of our Lord one thousand five hundred sixty and two ; and 
that he acknowledgeth all and every the Articles therein contain- 
ed, being in number nine and thirty, besides the ratification, to 
be agreeable to the Word of God.* 

" That the subscription of your petitioners to the said articles 
was, as required by the said canon, in the form following: — 
* I, N. N., do willingly and ex animo subscribe to these three 
articles above mentioned, and to all things that are contained in 
them.* 

" That your petitioners regard such declaration and subscrip- 
tion not only as a solemn assertion of their belief at the time of 
tiieir making such declaration and subscription respectively, but 
as a solemn assertion of their then following future belief during 
their ministry. That your petitioners being no longer able to 
reconcile the whole of such subscriptions and declarations, and 
the opinions professed thereby, with their conscientious convic- 
tions of the truth, did voluntarily, but with much regret and at 
great pecuniary sacrifice, resign their several benefices and cura- 
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cies respectively, and have ceased to exercise any functions ajs 
deacons or priests of tiie said united Church. That your petition- 
ers having thus relieved themselves, so far as lay in tiieir power, 
from the burdensome obligaticm imposed by such subscription 
and declaration, do not all of them desire to cease from member- 
ship in the said Church as lajnnen, of whom no such subscription 
or declaration is required. That your petitioners, having been 
thus forced by their consciences to abandon their sacred profess- 
ion and their preferments or curacies, now find that they are 
subjected to numerous disabilities of a grievous character, which 
prohibit them from engaging in any oQier occupation or profess- 
ion whatever save that of a schoolmaster ; and that it has been 
decided by the Court of Queen^s Bench in a modem case, after 
full argument, that an ordained priest of the said Church cannot 
free himself from the obligations of canonical obedience to the 
bishop, or exempt himself from correction by such bishop for 
breach of ecclesiastical discipline. That by the 76th Canon of 
1603, no person being admitted a deacon or minister, shall from 
thenceforth voluntarily relinquish the same, nor afterwards use 
himself in the course of his life as a layman npon pain of excom- 
munication. That by the statute 53 George III., chap. 127, 

SUCH EXCOMMUNICATION WOULD BENDER YOUR PETITIONERS 

LIABLE TO IMPRISONMENT. That your petitioners find that, by 
resolutions of the Four Inns of Court, dated in 1799 and 1794, 
they are precluded, as persons in holy orders, from being called 
to the Bar. That the statute 5 and 6 William lY., chap. 76, sec 
28, makes your petitioners inadmissible as councillors or aldermen 
in any municipal corporation. That the statute 41 George III., 
chap. 63, declares your petitioners ineligible as candidates for a 
seat in the House of Commons, and subjects them, if elected, to a 
heavy penalty for sitting and voting as members thereof. That 
your petitioners are fully satisfied that the true interest of the 
said Church is in strict union with the dictates of morality and 
the rights of conscience, and is not to be reconciled with the 
imposition of the penalties and disqualifications to which they 
have referred upon those who have .left the ministry of the said 
Church in obedience to their sense of duty. 

"Tour petitioners, therefore, humbly pray your honourable 
House to devise and pass such a measure as may commend itself 
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to your wisdom, and as shall divest yoor petitioners of all rights, 
privileges, and exemptions which may attach to them by reason 
of holy orders, while it shall likewise relieve them from all 
penalties, disabilities, and disqnalifications whatsoever, to which 
they are now subject in consequence of their having been admit- 
ted into the said holy orders of the United Church of England 
and Ireland. And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 

"John Macnaught, M.A. Oxon., formerly incumbent of St. 
Chrysostom's Church, Evertoo, Liverpool, 5, St. John's- 
road. Putney, near London. 

" Baptist W. Noel, 37, Westbourne-terrace. 

"Henry William Wilberforce, M.A., Oxford, 77, Onslow- 
square, S.W. 

" William Maskell, M. A., Oxford, Bude Haven, Cornwall. 

"Thos. Wm. Allies, M.A., Oxon., formerly rector of Launton, 
Oxon., and examining chaplain ta Dr, Blomfield, Bishop 
of London. 

'* Richard Congreve, M.A., South Fields, Wandsworth, Surrey. 

" Oeorge D. Ryder, M.A., Oxford, 9, Summer-terrace Onslow- 

square. 
"Frederick Joseph Foxton, A.B., formerly perpetual curate of 

Stoke Prior and Docklow, Herefordshire, Glyn-Gwy, 

Rhayader, Radnorshire. 

"John Thomas, B.A., Cantab., priest (by law) of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, formerly curate of Ears- 
don, in the county of Northumberland, 13, High-street, 
Hastings. 

"Edward Walford, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, 17, 
Church-row, Hampstead, N.W. 

"W. T. Marriott, B.A., Cantab., deacon, late curate of St. 
George's Church, Hulme, Manchester. 

"Andrew McCreight Creery, B.A., Stockport" 

It is not difficult to see the consistency and 
honesty of those who are out of the Church, when 
they endeavour to effect an alteration in its Creed ; 

N 
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but how men who have subscribed to that Creed, 
and who hold their benefices on condition of their 
unfeigned assent and consent to its various items, 
can wish to have any alteration effected, and yet be 
consistent and honest men, seems to be a mystery. 
It may be possible, but certainly it is strange. 

Clergymen in the Church have said stronger 
things against it than I have in this volume. The 
following are extracts from speeches delivered at the 
Annual Meeting of the association for a Bevision of 
the Prayer Book, &c., held at Willis' Booms, July 
8th, 1862 ; Lord Ebury in the chair : 

" Did the Church of England mean their minis- 
ters, to the end of, time, to give their unfeigned 
assent and consent to a book prepsured more than 
two hundred years ago ? Impossible ! " — Rev. S. 

MiNTON. 

'^Tke CONSCIENCES of the JEvangelical Clergy 
were groaning under the present state of things. 
It had been a sore matter of difl&culty to himself, 
and he had a relation at this time who was about 
to leave the Church in consequence. He would 
read a portion of a letter he had received from a 
brother clergyman. It was as follows — * I am &r 
from satisfied with my position, feeling, as I do, 
that Baptismal Regeneration is the doctrine of the 
English Churchy as represented in the Liturgy and 
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Catechism. I feel, at the same time, great un- 
willingness to resign my living, for many reasons, of 
which the pecuniary one is the least. I fear to 
9tay lest, hy stifling my consoibnoious convictions, 
I lose faith in the great verities of Christianity,' 
" To whom were they to look for help ? To the 
Bishops 1 Alas ! the Bishops had opposed all re- 
form. Slavery abolition, and amendment of the 
criminal code did not come from them." — Rev. C. 

GlBDLBSTONE. 

"He insisted on the necessity of getting the 
Baptismal Service altered. The Clergy might find 
MEANS of explaimng the Baptismal Service, but 
that was not enough. What sense did it bear to 
the congregation? That was the question. The 
Rev. H. Wilberforce told him, that he (Wilberforce) 
would undertake to find and justify evert one 
OF THE DOGMAS OF RoME in the Bro/yer Booh, except 
the infallibility of the Bope^ — Rev. Cabr Glyn. 

Take also the following statement of Lord 
Eburt, in the House of Lords : — "And he would 
say more, that, in reference to the whole of our 
Subscription, glosses had been put forth by men of 
every party in the Church, which, were they intrO' 
duced into the transactions of private life^ would 

PUT AN END TO ALL CONFIDENCE BETWEEN MAN AND 
MAN." 
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J. C. FiSHEB, Esq., M.A., a most devoted church- 
man, accounts for the many cases of fraud and dis- 
honesty which have recently taken place in the 
country thus: — "May (they) not be owing, in a 
measure at least, to the example set hy the Church 
herself, and to the use of expedients which clear- 
sighted men of the world must necessarily perceive 
to be hollow and unsound ; expedients which no 
reasoning can justify, and which are alike incon- 
sistent with a high-minded integrity, and the single- 
hearted simplicity of a guileless and unsophisticated 
belie£" — Revision of Prayer Book, 

The above quotations, and many more which 
might be given, show that my interpretation of the 
Creed of the Church of England is accurately and 
conscientiously given, and as such it is commended 
to the prayerful perusal of all right-minded and 
evangelical men. 



END. 
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